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' DISCOURSE 


- AncienT FI} Moprzn 


LEARNING. 


We 5 


A New Syſtem of the Human Mind is propos'd ; and in Purſu- 


ance and Confirmation thereof, a General Hiſtory of Learning, 
from the Earlieſt Ages of the World, Trac'd and Deduc'd 
down to the preſent. With Critical Remarks on the Greek 
_ Roman Learning; particularly their Eloquence and Dra- 
matick Poetry, as compar'd wich the Modern. 


The Famous Controverſy about the Ancients and Moderns ; 
their reſpective Merits and Excellencies Diſcuſsd and 
Determin d. Mr. Boileau and Madam Daciers Errors aud falſe 
Reaſonings on this Head * and the Original and 
Source of them Diſcover d. 


„ 


The grear Uſe and happy Influences of the Mathemaricks, not 

y for the Improvement of Natural Philoſophy, bur alfo in 
all Polite . the Belles Lettres; and the "e 
and infinite Excel and Superiority of the Modern ab 


© By- ABBE TERRA CON, 
A Member of the Academy of Sciences. 
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the Ancient Geometry, Shew'd 2 2 


Tranſlated from the French; with Adiitional Inprovements 
and Authorities 
2 — of Berlin, &c. wanting in the Original. 
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Na. TY „1210 101 


Dube of f Mar hure ub, 


Prince) of Nee, Marquis of 
pit Blindforl, Earl of Marlborough , 
5 Baten Churchill. of Sandridge 2 nd 
*” Aumonth; Captain Ceneral 155 all 
5 a His Ma ly | 5 Forces, One of the 
Lords of His; Majeſty's Privy- 
il, Knight of the moſt 
Order of the Garter. 5 
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5 7 ETER having. htely re- 
ceiv'd 'd. a. particular Mark of 
Four. Faypur, I cannot; omit 
taking the krſt Opportunity 

— to ri you my. juſt Ac- 
"Knowledgments, The expreſſing my Gra- 
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__ = _  *ritude in this manner, is the only Meals 
# : yet in my Power; ro appear not wholly 
43 __- _—- unworthy of your Grace's Regard; and [ 
3 | did not know how: to render my Acknow- 
. ledgments, either more publick, or more 
laſting, than by thus prefixing them to a 
Diſcourſe, that will probably continue as 
long as the French and Engliſh Language 
are underſtood, dr as Men have à Reliſh 
for Polite Learning and Good Senſe. 
bur 1; oa. ll hh g yer ig hve 
Motive and Inducement to this Addreſs 


Was not founded merely in perſonal on 
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gations: For tho I have all the Gratitue 
Imaginable for thoſe your Grace has laid 
upon me, yet nothing of this Nature ſhou' d 
have produc dan Application of Rind, 
: bad 1 not been determin'd to it by more 
puͤblick Conſiderations, ' to intereſt your 
Grace in the Cauſe here maintain d and de- 
fended. e | 
IRE Deſign of the foll 
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ous Proof of the Cauſe he maintains. 
THE moſt Hazardous: arid Laborious 


Glory and Succeſs, from a View of thoſe 


„ ſign'd Encourage ments to Mexit of 
15 ever Kind, but to Arms and Letters they 
Ie akkribd u F ame far exalted above 
ief what they allow d to any other Performan- 
ces. Amongſt all the Endowments of Na- 
ture, or Icmiprovements of Art, they have 


1 given the Preference to Poetry and WAY, | 


aid | Virtue * And every Age and Country: has 
14 been diſtinguiſh'd for its Superior Genius 
and Excellenee, in proportiom as it has e ex-/ 


erted it {elf *1 in thoſe two Particulars. | 
ur . As to Poetry, our Author thought he 
de- had no Oecaſion to go out of his on 


Country, to find a Genius equal, if not 
ſuperior, das he believ'd, * 58 N e 
could boaſt of. 

BT we maſt ator Gack if he is at a 
loſs to find out in his own Nation an In- 
ſtance of that other, yet Diviner Quality, 
Heroick Virtue; and our Country is ſo 
profeſs d an Enemy to their Conſtitution, 
as well with Reſpect to its Civil as Ecele- 
ſaſtical Tyranny, that it was not to be 

e A 3 expect- 
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Undertakings have been attended with! 


juſt Rewards which the Ancient Fages Pro- 
„ pos'd to the Actions of Men. They al“ 
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expected he would. make us a Compliment 
of this Kind; notwithſtanding, without 
this, much the greater and better Part of 
his Argument remains unprov'd, in his 
Diſpute concerning the Advantage of the 
Moderns, and their Superiority over the 
Ancients. Nay; it might be ſhewn, were 
this a proper place, that all the other great 
and boaſted Advantages of Wit, Learning, 
and, Eloquence, when apart from this, 
contribute to the Prejudice, rather than the 
Men of Learning and Parts, is by their 
means to ĩmpoſe on: Men's Underſtandings, 
and to carry that by: falſe Reaſonings, 


To. return; it is, not to he wondred, 
that dur Author's. Country, Which fur- 
niſſi'd him, as he thought, With the Ex- 
ample of the greateſt Poets, ſhould,-refuſe 
him a Conſummate Heroe. For the High 
Spirit of Heroick Virtue can never ſubſiſt, 
vrhere that of Liberty is wanting; where 
the Equality and Juſtice of Guardian Laws 
are aboliſh'd. and extinct; nor is it any 
way ſuited to the Capacity of a Nation, 
ho in a long Series of Degrees, from the 
meaneſt Peaſant to the higheſt Slave of 
Royal Blood, are taught to Idolize the; 
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2— tos uot ets on ton og 
next in Power above 
thing fo alorable, as that Unlimited 
Greatneſs and Tyrannick Power, which is 
rais d at their wn Expence, and exercis d 
to their own Ruin. 2 5 gi. eg Row 
AN. "IR there's nothing in which the 
Virtue of former Ages ſhone more bright, 
than in the Love, the Eſteem and Venera- 
Love of their Country, and Heroick Vir - 
tue. This was always reckon'd a Treaſure 
ſacred; not only among the more Polite, 
but even among the moſt Barbarous Nati- 
ons; has had its Altars among the Scythi an, 
as well as Greek and Roman Deities; an 
was pray id to as a Goddeſs, whoſe Influ- 
ence was highly beneficial. Nothing was 
accounted/ more Venerable amongſt Men: 
They breught up their Children with a 
_Deyotion toi it, as including all Offices of 
Honoutzand Virtue : They made it their 
chief Good, .advancing -it far above the 
Conſidemtions, either of Profit or Pleaſure; 
Which, ebinparatively, they held in Con- 
tempt. Men Succeſsful and Famous in 
their Generation, in the Defence and Vin- 
diestiom ot Publick Liberty, and a juſt 
and equal Balance of Power, ever had the 
Character of Heroes beſtow d upon them 
by che Wie Ancients, and their Memory 
r „ con- 
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N conſecrated to Immortality, The Reſpect 


they paid to this Virtue prevail'd fo far o- 
ver their natural Averſions, that they were 
fond of it in Foreigners and Strangers, as 
well as in Friends and Countrymen; it 
was the Object of cheir Admiration, tho ; 
— by their Enemies: So that all 
who now A contrary to thoſe Generous 
Sentiments, contend againſt the very Light 
of Nature, and want even Pagan Gratitude" - 
and Honour. ee, AN u e 4111] 
IN. order chelufbre to do gaſtice th ths! 
ve muſt turn our Eyes upon 
ſome Free people, to diſcover in their An- 
nals a Hero, ho, for this God - like Diſpo-— 
ſttion--of Mind, may be compar d to the 
moſt Fam'd among the Ancients: And if 
the true Notion of this Exalted Virtue, in 
its ſhorteſt and fulleſt Deſcription, be the 
ne rie; of Mankind: If where this 
is Chief in and Great in Succeſs, 
2. Title lies oo to ſo Sublime a Character, 
we need not, in tracing out the Paths of 
Heroick Virtue; - go any 8 i 
Grace's Story and Example. * Engliſbmen' 
ay affirm, with a — Pleaſure, 
t they bare no Occaſion to look/back 
to paſt Ages, or to go out of their own 
Natien for Inſtances of Glory. That 
Men, Eminent for en and Heroick 
110 1 YEN; 
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Virtue, have adorn'd - Britain as: well 2 


Greet and Rome; and that Martial Fame 


is not extinct with the Deſtruct ion of thoſe 


Commonwealths: However Elabbrate their 


Philoſophers, their Orators, and their Po- | 


ets — tones in theſe Arguments, we can 


name thoſe who have not only equal bd, 
but out. done the moſt Elaborate Ideas 


they have given us of them. As, ws. 


my own part,” if I can hope for 


Grace's Pardon for this Addreſs, lem 
ſure all the reſt of the World will applaud 
my Conduct in it. For to whom could an 


Advocate, for the Honour of the preſent 


Age, better direct his Defence of it, than 
to him to whom it ſtands indebted for 
whatever Diſtinctions it poſſeſſes, that are 


moſt Shining and — in its Character? 
War the World was fully ſenfible, 
that a moſt Chriſtian. Tyranny would put 


on Chains as heavy as any Heathen ane; 


for to make the moſt perfect Syſtem of 

— Tenderneſs, a Pretence for 
and Perſecution; to make an _ 

Fay. feſhon of the Chriſtian Religion, 

and yet to break in upon chols Rights of 

it intends to guard; to turn Ar- 


— qd Oatha, and —— 
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and indeed only ſo much the worſe, for 
the Difference there was between them; 
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all the ſtrongeſt Ties of mutual Faith, 18 ins . 
to Inſtruments of Perfidiouſneſs and Deceit, 
Avarice. and Ambition, has ſomething in 
it ſo horrid, that one knows! not how to 
mention ir vithout Terror- ag I oy, 
that had all along — Fade 1 ruth to ö 
its Allies, as Tenderneſs to its ou Sub- 
jects, was become formidable to Europe; 
and its principal Patron, whoſe conſtant 
Practice it had been to his Power 
beyond Right, and to uſe it without Mer - 
cy z had, for near an Age, been always 
Triumphant in his Enercachments upon 
his Neighbours, and fucceeded to that De- 
grer in thing he undertook, as from 
a long Series of good Fortune, to 
to himſelf the Titles of I and Inuin - 
1 at laſt, by . the 
inn Family in Spain, and anne xing 
— of that Crown to his own, 
had arriv'd to ſuch à Pitch of Power, as 
again (e're Mankind had well:recover'd 
the Miſery of thoſe barbarous Ages, con- 
2 upon the Roman oke, ) threaten'd' 
to bring this Side of the World under one 
cruel Superſtition, and ſubject rhe beſt 
Fart of Mankind to the Tyranny of ane 
ſingle Perſon: Then it was, we w rais d 


ep in do nice — by a mou 
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, ovidence "by Naw, © +, ® 
YL finiſh d by E for Bold and Noble | _ 
* Enterprizes; whoſe Sedateneſs and Judgſ-- 8 
„ ment in Councih, Courage and Preſence, "oF 
4! of Mind in Action, whoſe deſerv'd Autho- 1 
S rity with all our Allies, and whole. pecu- . | | 
7 liar Felicity in Gaining and Improving Ad. OP, 
" 


vantages, were the Bleſſing, of his. nn, 


5 the Wonder of every Country. 
t Tux Cauſe your "cnt aged in 

. vi. the Defence of P ublick Lib Y, 2 

— the Rights of injur d Nations, was the 

1 SGreateſt and Nobleſt, Man was, capable of 

1 un ing; the Pri nciple you acted up- 

pon, Chriſtian and Cm No in- I 
1 ordinate Thirſt of falſe Honour to be ac- | M7 
4 | nan d by Slaughter and Devaſtation ;., no 

5 | ſs to enlarge Territories, or to en- 

p rich: the Treaſures of your Sovereign 

1 with Spoils, at the Expence of Innocent 

5 and Peaceable Neghbogra, but an honeſt 

5 - Defire to bring back into its own e 

# whats Encroachment and Uſurpation had 

. drawn away; to adjuſt ſuch a Balance of 

[ Power, as might preyent our Selves and 

> Allies from becoming a Prey to an Inſati- 

r able Devourer; to Eſtabliſh Security of 

5 Commerce, and a mutual good Under ind. 

1 ing between ad jacent Countries; in a word, 

; to aſſure the Quiet and Safety of the whole 


Weſtern World, Ir 
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Ir we fhou'd now go on, and allo Gar 
ſaves the Pleaſure to obſerve, how De- 3 
ſignus ſo Juſt, ſo Wiſe,” and Honourable, A 
were matap'd and proſper'd in the Execu- 
tion, under your Grace's Conduct; à Spa- 
cious and Delightful Scene wou' d open to 
our View: A Scene too Glorious indeed 
to be forgotten; and yet, conſidering what 
follow d, too affecting to be remembretd. 
S uc an uninterrupted Series of 
queſts, as neither n Hiſtory 
furniſh us with parallel Inſtances of ; Weiber 2 
we, nor yet thoſe that liv'din any of the for- 
8 mer Ages of the World, have any ſuch Acti- 
ons as theſe to ſhew, for the Glory and Ho- 
nour of their Country. Moſt Occaſions of 
Joy come ſo moderate, that Nature can beat 
them; Expectation has in ſome meaſure 
ſeizd upon them, before they come; and 
when actually arriv d, Senſe can hold out 
to enjoy the reſt: But really the Bleſfings 
your Grace's Succeſſes brought along wich 
them, not only for us, but all Europe, 
aſtoniſti d whilſt they pleas'd, and T ine 
was wanting to wear off our Wonder, ere 
we cou'd come to | taſte the SatisfaRion 
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Ws + is not a t relift the Tempratk 
"of 1 ndul ging apy felf upon this Subje&.; 
E when I am fo eſſectuall) ſecur'd, 

.as well from the Imputation; as the Gui 
"of Flattery. For none can be ſo hardy, 
0 diſpute your Grace's Merit, without 
"denying the very Bleſſings they "joy," 26 

the Kelült of it. 8 But 1 in regard to the Un- 

"ealinefs T ſhould. giye your Grace, and ih 

- "deed. to the Injuſtice ; ſhou-d do this great 
Subſect for want of ſyitable Talents, 1 mall 
here leave i it, as 3 n W Teſert d 

„or chat Candid an 4 lmmorta en, 'who 

er, Jo. man "Oe ſeaſonable and, ufeful 

25 Hours for th d of his ftr „ has 

K 1 engag d to 1 5 the Pj lick,” As che 

i and mo ſt kala Per manch of his 


Dh With wh ©, Will ever be allow'd'to 
be the Brikreft 50 Glorious, and Or- 
ptal Part of the Engliſb Hiſtory. 
E T others ſee Far Mercenary Hiſtori- 


dextrous in loquent Flattery, to 
their Annals : : Yours, my 1 asks 
nor nament; a Faithful, nay a 
0 TRE n, would ſcarce nd Credit 
e 3 were it not that the Benefits of 
N V Vidories, Joie Part of them at * 
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"ll be tranſmitted with your Sto 

== 1 and *. . be 
conx 2 g of that Happineſs, 
which) they Wiebe 1 lie who's, ſome 


Tempration | f making 4 Pilficuley Yo.Je- 
we, p 


H E | th and Jolie, of our 
own Foun ſecur d b * r 12 | 
and ee the Fame 10 wer of oür 
Arms ner ountries, the Diſtinftions 
and G jo of the Britiſh Valour, (a Na. 
tu ral 1 * ai N the 
_effeQual pport our es, tne 

+ TOUS ow on of Inj or'd Prog ; 
105 able Reſtraint of Potent 
the Vanguiſhing Foreigners into their 
 Freedow, and Exchanging their Slavery 
for! al, Rights and en - 122 

were the Glorious Conſequences; of y 

 Grage's, Atchievements, the ſhining. ,a9d 
diſtin uiſhin Beauties your. M's 


and 450 , in aye ou hay 
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Keen but by Ty an 

carce ever Ercell d, TR All If of the 

uall'd 15 ny the of Renown'd, hicks, 
2 5 in 2 mean, or Roman 
Story 62 5 al Sti 9, and 
. con rin b 1580 1 hi eſt U thoxi - 
ty, You habe thus heated a Fare 2 bib 
bas made your Name out-ſhine all the N. 
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Anti 
Ftbe late P ricʒ. 1 89 101 ba1unolt 
TAI = — has ra 2 ur Grace 
10 the Sublime Character, of being the 
Chief Honour and Ornament; as Well 48 
Bleſſing, of the Age in which yon live; 
and your Example alont is more cha ſuf⸗ 
ficient, for ever to bortate che f leſs 


b he of thats Men,” 48e ph 
hend any Decay of Genius nbw3'or De- 
generacy in Human — — 


obtain d in ſome former — — 
and ſo the moſt Pr Patron of the + 
lowing 'Diſcourſe': The 'Hon6ar and Or. 


nament is indeed ours, but the Bleſſing and 
Happineſs extended it elf to every Nation 
and Country, that were not willing to be- 
come Slaves to a French Power. 

AN D. as ſucli Noble Actions were of a 
more auſpicious Influence, ſo will they alſo 
ollerty . 4 more Glorious Name to 
Poſteri that ſhall be written in 
Chaser 1805 Lan, and be read with 
greater Delight and Admiration, than Pom- 
pous Titles and Triumphal Arches, pollu- 
ted with the , and Blaſphemy of 
Nauſeous Flatterers, the Tears of Enſlav'd 
Subjects, the Blood of Men wantonly 
ſpilt in the Purſgit of f alſe Glory, and the 
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— will render E rhe Wonder 
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Sufferings 
ſecuted for bearing Teſtimon 


of Chriſtians barbarouſiy pet 


Conſcience; an far 8 cz 


and a good: 


2 the Eſtablihing and - Santi 3 the 


Defending —— Religion and 
jel the Civil * and Properties, 
or all that is Dear and Valuable to Men 
and Chriſtians, muſt leave a greater and 
diviner Character, than their Extinction 
and Overthrow. | And therefore, as long as 

there any Liberties left in Happe, (which 
we now hope are about to be made a6 laſt- 
ing and permanent as Time it ſelf) your 
Grace's Memory and Actions muſt live in 
Immortal Honour and e e all 
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n Criticiſm to its higheſt Pitch 
i N and Perfedlion Me baue al- 
ready ſeen many happy Attempts 


u | 
F this way; ſeveral admirable Eſſays and 
8 Performances. of this Nind, both upon Sa- 
5 cted and Fraphane Subjecis, have appear d 


F late, preferable to all former Ages haue 
eft ul. Many Ingenious Hands have con- 
eurr d t neſtue it from Pedantry, Dulneſs, 
and Ill Nature It is no longer now a days, 
a ſome, verbal Study, hut claims a Place 
among the Politeſt Parts of Learning. But 
what 4. great Critick may do, if be pleaſes, 
and in bow different an Afpe& Criticiſm 
appears, when form'd by a Man of Parts 
and Fire , Taſte and Genius, never, 1 be- 
lieve, ſhone ſo conſpicuous, as in Abbe 
C8) Ter- 


xviij P22 F 4: © 
' Terracon's late Critical Diſſertation upon 
- Homer's lliad; whom I eſteem not only the 
; Beit Critick, but the Nobleſt Genius for the 
: Belles Lettres the laſt Age bas produc d, 
er that haue publiſh'd any thing in the 
French, or any other Modern Language - 
A Perſon throughly qualified and capable, 

not only of Criticizing on the greateſt of the 
I Ancients, but alſo of forming the brighte#t 
= mages and greuteſt Ideas, and giving him- 
=” ſelf the Nobleſt Examples in all the ſeveral 


ms... a 


BD Sorts of Compoſition and Writing Fa ſoalt 
L en e 
= Life and Studies do but equal the Excel- 
tence of his Wit and other Virtues. For if 
tbaſe are continud judging in proportion to 
1 ment we haus already ſeen, what "Heights 


4 : : 


mayn't ſuch a an reach and attain," who 
I has already ſo early, and ſo highly, "but ſo 
_ Trtly raisd the Efteem and 'Admiration- 0 
| the Learned World, at ſo much Knowledge, 
and gbd Taſte, in ſo much Muth, by his 
preſent Performance; which will be allow'd, 
by* all proper Fudpes, to be the fineſt and 
nobleſt Piece of Criticiſm that was ever yet 
«rote upon any Claſſick 2 A Work: in fuch 
Perfe&ion of Beauty, that it cannot enough 
be commended, ꝛcſhot her we conſider the Cu- 
72 of his Obſervations, the Juffneſi 
of *bis Remarbt ind Ræfloctions, the Truth Mc. 
5 > : 
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and Import hit 
und Beauty of hit Examples, the Force and 
Elegance of bis Style, or the Penetration 


Diſſertations, which in mo#-other Hande, 
 bowever Learned, word habe | bod dull 


and dry, in his aſſume und put 
anot her Form and Appearance ; ſbine in all 
the Graces, that Life, and Eaſe; and Vi- 
gor, and true Taffe and Knowledge, as well 


and conſiderable either of the Ancient or 
Modern Authors, can beautify and àdorn 


the ſevereſt Criticiſms are in ſuch a hand, 
and what Life and Spirit he can give, even 
to the arieſt Part of bis Subject, whilſt-he 
preſcribes. the Rules, and fixes'the Laws of 
the'Poetick Art, weighs and examines the 
Importance of thoſe 4 


unknoton to all either: Ancients or Moderns, 
till be wrott. 0554, 590 0.,av A 
But we need not enlarge any further upon 
his Charafer, ſince all the Trade 0 

[Europe (thoſe uſeful and faithful Heralds 
of Authors Character and Fame) haue al- 
ready prevented us herein, and unanimouſly 


(a2) * an 


ante of bis Rules, tbe Apineſs = 
of bis Mit and Fudgment + So that thoſe 


r on quits 


of the Fort, 25 Foible of the mo Celebrated 


them with. Me ſee here bow entertaining 


eliver'd us hy the An- 
cients, advances and diſcovers others pers 
haps of greater Moment and Importance, 


concurr d to give him his juſt Eucomium, 


2 Ontick himſelf, ſo great a Maſter of the 
| Admirer of the -Ancients,, his 

ſo warmly eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Modern 
ngainſt them, and declar d in their Favour, 


aud the Strength f Mr. Terracon - Reaſon- 


P. 379. of the 10th Tome of bir Hiſtoire 
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and due Praiſes; ( a Felicity and Happi- 
heſs that has rarely, if ever, befallen any ff 
before bim, ) and ſeem only to vye with one 
another, who ſhall commend and applaud his 
Performante-moſt * : We ſhall therefore bere fl 
content our CLUES with mentioning only one c 
of them, 2 a: remarkable one; tis the 
Learned and Ingenious Mr. M. Author f 
the Curious Journal, entitled, the Hiſtoire . 
Critique de la Republique de Lettres; who Wc: 
being univerſally allowed ſo exact and juſi 


Greek and Roman Learning, and EV 
Teſtimony 
therefore, in Fauaur of an Author:who bas 


ill certainly be thought Fuſt and Impartial 
and what nothing but the Force of | Truth |; 


Performance, cou'd ever have extorted from 
him. The Paſſage I mean, ie what occur. 


o” © , 0 | 7 . 
Critique, lately publiſb'd, where be delivers 


— — f 


* 
te, 


„ $5 
1 


see the Pari? Journal of the Amſterdam Edition, in I. 
February, p- 1 56. and that of March, p. 340. as alſo the 
Fournal Literaire, printed at the Hague , Tom, 7. Furt 2. 


him- 
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XX 


bimſelf to 'this Purpoſe «© Mr. Terra. 


© con's Critical Diſſertation upon Homer, 
« in Two Volumes 129% makes here a 
« great Noiſe: In leſs than Eight Days, 
« there has been above Five Hundred 


* Copies ſold. Homer is there attack 


« with @ great deal of Learning and 


6. opt irit. Homer is not the only Au- 


et thor Abbe Terracon criticiges; Ariſtotle 
50 i as little favour'd as Homer. Mr. Ter- 
* racon's Criticiſms fall alſo upon the Greek 
« Theatre, and their Dramatick Writers. 
« Whoever will paſs a fair and impartial 
* Fudgment, and without Prejudice, up! 


© this Performance, muft allow that this 


Aut har has enter d farther, and gone 


deeper into the Merits of this Controver- 


* 


ſy, than any of bis cpm e and 
that he has throughly diſcuſs'd the Points 
in Debate between him and his Adverſa- 
ries ; and that he has ſhew'd, through 
the whole Diſſertation, a great Reach, 
and much Penetration; and that his 
Book will be of vaſt Uſe and Service, as 
well to Reform and Improve, as Exalt 
and Refine the Taſte of the Age. Again, 
in Page 437. after having inſerted the 


— — A - — - A 


litle at length, he goes on to acquaint. 


bit Reader, that the only Reaſon why he 
e inſerted it, not then having room left to 
C 


t 
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* make an Abſtract of the Book," was only 
4 to inform the Publick of the Value be ſet 
te pon the Performance,” and to publiſb bis 
b Fu ent and Opinion thereof to the 
175 22 viz. That be look d upon it as 
* mch the greateſt and moſt" conſiderable 
Performance in Critical: Learning, that 
© bad ever appear'd in the C monwealth 
*: of | Letters: and that he heartily congra- 
c tulated Mr. Terracon thereupon, being 
perfectly charm d to ſee in him ſo ſuperior 
, Genius, ſo void of Prejudice, ſy great 
dn Maſler of 8 he deep a Þ one 
*.tration, ſo ſolid a Judgment," ſo fine and 
te exalted a Taſte 5 in à word; ſo Bright 
„ And Polite a Writer. And without tos 
<4. baſtily venturing, before ſufficient Exami- 
„nation, to approve every thing contain d 
* in bis Book, be yet durſt be bold 9f pens 
* -bis Method and Manner of Writing, 
„ ut alone proper and worthy to be 
e follow d, and imitated hereafter,by ſucb a 
pere ſincere Eovers of Truth; and of 
fs. what. only bad ſolid Worth and Meri 
te in all the ſeveral Productions of Human 
Fancy and Wit: What prodigious Dif- 
e ference is there, continues he, Between 
* bis Manner of | Reaſoning, and the perpe-| 

* petual Declamations of Mr. and Madan 
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D. z whoſe Writings, eſpectally their la- 
« reſt Compoſitions, may very well 3 
&« the Corruption of ſome particular Tafts, 
ce while thoſe of Mr. La Motte, and Abbe 
_ «© Terracon, ſber and demonſirate the Juſt- 
© neſs and Delicacy of that of the 75 in 
* general ” Thus fur Mr. M. M. 1 42 
trouble the Reader with any other en 
nies or Paſſages, either of the Foreign 
Journaliſts, or other Learned Men Abroad, 
or at Home, in Favour of our Author. but 
content our ſelves with the References al. 
ready made to them, p. 6. to whoever aeſires 
to ſec them, or will pleaſe-to conſult them. 
Au when the whole Work is publiſh'd, 
what ſome of our beft "Writers habe ſo lo- 
and often wiſb d for and ueſir d, viz. That 
ſome Bare fineſt Wits would undertake the 
moſt Fam'd and Celebrated: Authors in the 
World, and give us a Comment upon them, 
as well to diſplay their Faults and Failings, 
as their Beauties and Excellencies, we may 
ſee with, inexpreſſible Pleaſure, performed 
h Abbe Terracon, upon one of the moſt 
 Fam'd and Celebrated of all the Ancient 
Poets.” And if he, or Men of equal Learn- 


| ing and Genius with bim, world proceed, 


and go on with this Task, and apply, in like 
manner, the Light. of true Philoſophy;. and 
National Criticiſm, as he has done, to the 

( 2 4 ) other 


. 


other great Writers sf. 3 and do 
them the ſame Fuſtice, we might then hope 
to read them in a truer Light, and diſcover 
many Faults and Blemiſbes, as well as ſeve- 
* Graces and Beauties, that lie nom 
er d and bury'd under the Modern W ay 
of: eren; and ſee furt ber and deeper 
into the whole Extent and Value of the An 
cient Learning, and neit her be ſo apt to over- 
rate, nor yet level it below its quft; Worth 
> Merit, as is now e alan 


* 


2 Such - Work as 45 We ke ng more 
Ground to hope for than ever; ſince we 
haue ſome Reaſon ſhortly to expett, not ond, 
the Nobleſt and Correteſt Edition of t 
Sacred Records of our Holy Religion that 
was ever yet publiſd d, but «alſo. of 
the ' whole © Sett of + the Antient Ged. 
and Latin Clafficks', that ſhall. far. out- 
ſhine and excell ,\ either the Variorum, 
the Louvre, or thoſe f for the Uſe. * the 
Dauphin, from one Thraughly qualify'd, 
and fully equal to the Task: 4 Perſon of 
o great 1 8 exalted a Genius, as. ſeems 
born to illuminate and give new Light into 
the darkeft Myſteries of Antiguity; and 
ſuch e as _ nog lain we 10 you 
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the nduſtry, Critical Knowledge, ond An 


gacity of all former Writers in this. way ; 
and even to let us into the Sanctum Sancto- 


rum it A, or into the N of all . 
the chief Difficulties, the Original Proprie- 


S 4 
* 
1 


ties and principal Beauties of the Hal 
Scrigrures.' For certainly never hy 
came better. prepar d, or more capabl 


veil the Obſcurities, whether of the Ancient, 


Sacred, or Propbane Authors; ſo many 
gat Endowments meeting in him; a ſingu- 

lar. Penetration, Vaſt Reading, Indefariga- 

ble Study, and a Profound Skill in the Ori- 


ginal Languages, with an Univerſal. Eru- 
dition; and, which is beyond and above all, 
an Honeft Candor and Sublimity of Mind, 
above Party and Faction: Talents not very 


r CRONE thoſe, as haue hit berto en- 
gaged in tbe 
| the Ancient Authors ; more eſpecially 


rovince. of Commenting upon 
Rieber 


bave pretended the Honour to unlock the 


Venerable . Archives of our clap Religion; 


4 Book. (to let aur Empty Wits know. ſo 
much by. the by ) that contains not only 
better Morals ( for that mou d recommend 
it hut little to them) but alſo greater and 


more Noble and V aluable Antiquities (which. 
| ſome of em wou'd appear ſo fond of ) and 
| more hidden Treaſures, than all t : Vo- 


umes 


4 


the Haly 


to un- 


| 
1 
= 


XN 1 
lumes of the Alexandrian, Vatican, or 
Bodleian Libraries contain beſides. © 


1 
> 3 


A Diſſertation therefore, which in the 
Judgment and Opinion of the moſt Learned, | 

_ ought to ſerve for a Pattern and Model to 
all others of this Sort, that ſhall ever bive- 
after be wrote upon any of the Ancients , 
containing ſuch a Variety of Curious Learn- 
ing, and Liberty of Thought, out of the 
Common Road of Criticks and Commentators ; | 
we thought might be no unacceptable Pre- 
ent tothe Publick at ſuch af ym) which 
encourag d us to attempt a Tranſlation of ſo 
Valuable à Book, and which ſo few here 
babe yet ſeen; but that we might the 
better try the Taſte of the Town, what En. 
 comrapement ſuch a Work may expe, te 
judg d it proper to begin with the Prelimj- 
nary Diſcourſe , as a ſmall Spectmen of our 
Author's Genius, and Manner of Writing ; 
and this we were the ſooner determin d tv 
do, ſince this Diſcourſe is rather a 570 and 


/ 


"complent Diſſertation on. ſome Subjects 9 
the greateſt Importance in the —— 
f Ancient and Modern Learning, than u 
8 Preface to a Criticiſm on pe 
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The 


N _ The Reader then is Re fo ſuppoſe this, 
n as a Preliminary Diſcourſe to a more Elabo- 
be ll rate Treatiſe ;" and that if the Taſte. here 
given, of the Aut bor s Manner and Genius, 
to be found Po ng and acceptable, he ſhall 
2 be further obligd with the Publication of 
* 2 whole Work. (and of which a further 
n Specimen and Pro . are berg with 225 
be 1 b'd 99. in a 2 very ort ine. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Some of the following Pag ges being Blank, 


thought I could = bak: fill & them up, 
than with the following remarkable Paſ- 


fage of an Illuſtrious Critick of our 


own, it being ſo full and home to the 


main Scope and Defign of this Author 
in his Critical Diſſertation upon the Iliad. 


Fer 5 Authority of thoſe Two 


Great Criticks, Scaliger and Hein- 
fius; and the other more Modern but 
42 Acute and "Polite Writer, Mr. 
La Motte, all whoſe Teſtimonies 
Mr Terracon brings 10 conſim his Syſtem, 
in the following Diſcous ſe, p. 65. as ph the. 
general Stream and Current of the other Criticks 
and Wrners of their Age, with reference to Ho- 
mer and his Poems; there's another latę Mriter, 


who bas alſo deliver d his Fudgment and Opinion | 
of bim, in Agreement with the former ; and in. 


ed carry d his Cenſure furtber and higher, 
than any of them have done. Whoſe Teſtinony 


1 * he had not V U would 
ot 


ha 


4 at i a. a 
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not. wt have. omitted it, as being univerſally allow'd 
yall, unprejudiced. Perſons, who de proper 
25 nat inferior. to any theſe later Ages have 

dz or rather, as to bis Critical Tudgment 


Great and very Learned Dr. Bently: Vit in ſæ- 
culi ſui gloriam & decus, ſimul & invidiam 
natus, who, tho" but occaſionally, treating this Ar- 
mem, yet. deltvers his Opinion ſo. clearly and 
4% on 155 Head, as to Homer and hig 
of Wruing, and thereby, (which makes it Jl more 
Rable, fo effetually frikes at the very, Root 
7 all theſe jo curious and artificial, but ous 
Cal and mere imaginary Syſiems of Mr. and Ma- 
dam D. and others of Homer's fond nd_Admrers 3 
which never had the leaſt Ground, either in the 
Deſen of the Pact, or the Nature of bis Work, 
| or am other Foundation, beſides be Fancy. and 
nation of thoſe Authors; - that 1 — ht it 
r not be unacceptable, but add further Weight 
and al rg 5 Abbe Terracon 1 Sy 21 75 with 
8s mpartial Perſons, to ſee what ſo ju ex 
| 0 fays 08 this. Ben 1; 455, 1 Re- 
marks on the late Diſcourſe of Free Thinking, 
p., and 19. Art. 7. where .addrelfung. bim- 
8 /elf 10:the 23 2 bad. peed ine 
| Zo i UNS Homer's Lliad, 4 n oi, Ept 


1 © ee þ this Wand 2c 12 = 
+ mers, a priori, be. ſche, p 


. fe Peer for, Eternity, to Gs and,inſtrubt . | 


A „ Mankind. e Jays the Doclor; E- 
e and. Mankind: ! Nothing. leſs than all 


i" Ages, 


—- 


= Sagacity, ſuperior to all of them; 1 mean the 


nner 
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* "Apes, and all Nations, were in the Poet's Fores 
feht; ibo our Author vouches, that he thinks 
<& every Day de quolibet ente. Ge me Teave. 
to except Homer: for he never ſtems to have | 
* thought of bim, or his © Hiſtory. Take my 
* Word for io co Homer in thoſe Circumſtantes, 
* and. early Times,” bad never ſuch afpiritts 
* Thoughts. He wrote a Sequel of Songs and 
„ Rapſodies,,- 19 be ſung by 1 for ſmall. - 
<- Earnings, and good Chear ut Feftroals, and other. 
. * Days of Merriment ; the Ilias he made for the 
Men, and the Odyſſeis for the orber Sex. 
< The fe looſe Songs were not collected together in 
—_ : the Form of an Epick Poem, till Piſiſtratus ? 
__ | « JITime about 50o Tears after. Nor it tber une 
RS rd in Homer, that preſages or EY. 
36 | e mortality to his Work; us we find there" is i * 
the later Poets, - Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lu- 30 
« can, and Statius. "He n more thought at 5 
£ that Time, that his Poems' wou d be Tmmor- 3 
1 ̃ tal, than aur Free- Thinkers zow beheve their 2 
. Souls will; and the Proof "of each will be 
on a parte poſt; in the Event, but not in 
3 6VĩL⅜ꝛßſ. woa 
Again, P. 17. Well, where are the Fot ſteß 
64 of 'rbrs vaſt Knowledge in Romer? Why, 
«Inſtance; Jays he, he cou d never deſcribe; ian: 
IS 4 ̃ the manner he has done, u Chariot, or Chariot- 5 
_—_ - © Wheel, without the particular Knowledge of |} ' 
ET <2 Cpach Maker: Sich"Knowledge being ab. 
| * folutely neceſſary to that Deſcription. © Here's ay 
3 „% guſne ſt of Tough. Nhat, nothing 7 than 2 
1 « 7 Couch Maker s Kinwledge* Woud ur © | 
= ( coachen buve fervdiberarn®* At this rate 
% 6% 
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VVV PH 8 | 
« our Friend Homer (ar poor and blind as ſome Ys 
* have thought him) was the ableſt Jack-ofall> - l 
4 Trades that ever was in Nature. Hippias b e 
4 Elean, who Prrach d and Blazon'd bis Arts at i 
* the Olympick Games, that all his Habit, —_ 


* from Head to Foot, nd every Utenſil for bis | E 
for . * 1 we” | 
| 


hn . with his. own Hands, was an 
« Tdeot Evangeliſt o him. For by the Same 
* Rule, when Homer deſcribes a Ship «ie Sai, 
© hs had the particular, Knowledge 90 77 
«> Carpenter, and 4 Pilot. When he 
« rhe well-booted. Greeks, and ſeveral 25 4 : 
« Shields 12 Sandals, he had the particular. 
« *. Knowledg (1 of T thius FKuTOTELLWOY © O detsvs, the | 
ier Prince 45 all Shoemaker. - Ta <a 24.0 
ug kently. N 1 
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to be defended or mainenin's' ut 


upon rational Principles, „ Ss BA 4 
The Dutyiand e of 4 Philoſophers pertien- 
hrly with reference to Poetry, WWII vs; 
This continu d, with Remarks on the two prin- 
_cipal Authors that have written on the Art of 
Poetry, viz. Ariſtotle and F. Boſſu : And firſt of 
__  Ariftotle his Faults and Errors. 6 
—— The Falſhood of an Aſſertion of Mr. Dacter, 
as to the Reformation and Improvement of Mo- 
dern Dramatick Poetry, and particularly that of 
Corneille's being due to the Obſervation of A i- 
ftot les Rules, 7 
— The — Partiality of thoſe Authors 
to the Moderns, in compariſon of the Ancients, 
e | ibid. 
2 Quintilian s Obſervation of moſt Ancient Au- 
thors, that / wrote upon Eloquence, 8 
—— Horace and Boileau's Art tof Poetry more uſeful 
than that of-Ariftotle's, and why? 8, & 9 
A Conjecture of ſome Authors, as to the Spuriouf- 
” X moſt other Books, as go now under Ari- 
Name; and their” en for — 


erkenn 3 W, 
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— Dan bene great Criticks and Antiqua · 
ries are ſometimes ſubject to, a Philoſopher: is 
free from, | 10 

Refections on F. Boſſu s Treatiſe of Epick Pen 
his Errors, Inconſiſtencies and Miſta kes, and the 
true Source and Original of them all, 10 

mer * ht to apply to Poetry in general, the juſt 

e Idea Ariftotls had of the Epick and | 
Tes edy in particular; and what that was, 12 
io true and fabulous Hiſtory may be uſeful to 

2 Poet, and why the firſt Examples ahvays yu 
© cevited the firſt Rules, e 8013 

——The Moderns more blameable than the Anci- 

ents in this Reſpect; and therefore F. Boſſu is leſs 
excuſable than Arifotte or any that wrote before 
him, and why, 14 

A new Syſtem of the 3 Under 

propos d; and in Purſuance and Confirmation 

chereof, the Hiſtory of Learning deduc'd fromthe 
:— earlieſt: Ages of the World, and the whole divi- 
- ded into three remarkable Periods of Time; the 
flirſt, ot that of Huner's Age, diſcuſs'd i in the Cri- 
tical Diſſertation upon Homer, > 134, 15 

. Second, or that of the Greek Llanhbeg in the 
Time of the moſt flouriſhing State of the en 
an Republick, particularly conſider d, 16 

——Whete firſt a Character of tlie Nation ; 1 gene- 
ral, their Light neſs and Inconſtancy, and Shal- 

*1 lowneſs of ſudgment in Matters of Learning; 

their Paſſion and Partiality for the Sophiſts, 

their poor Jargon, trifling; and childiſh*Way of 

KReaſoning, and falſe Eloquence; when this begun, 

and * it went; prov'd from the . 

of Plato and even Mr. D. himſelf, 17 

Their Fondueſs and Paſſion for their Theatrical Per- 
formances and Repreſentations; to what/Extra- 
vagance or Frenzy rather this. was carried cs 
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larly the Supplicants of Euripides, 19, 20 
And his Alcala, and how Mr. Quinault alter d and 


— this Play, 11 
Remarks upon the Scene of Pheres and Adnet ; 
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conta d therein; and what Want of Taſte this 


and extreme Delicacy we are ſo often upbraided by 
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of our own. Manners and Cuſtoms,' 2 to 30 
——- An Anſwer to an Objection againſt the Force of 
this Way of Pann the Greeks, 31 
Remarks on the Greek 


———Mr, Cas Character and Cenſure of this Au- 
thor, drawn up under three Heads, fr 


and Impicty made good, 32 t0 38 
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and CharaQter he had of the Greek Writen in ge- 
neral, and the Dramatick Poets in particular, the 
more ſtrengthens. and confirms this his Authority 
and Judgment, when forc'd to cenſure and con- 
demn them; and the Truth and ExaQtneſs; of his 
Character and Cenſure of them, and the great 
RKReſemblanee and Afﬀnity of the Greek Come- 
dy with our old Ralian, as well for its Farce and 
-  Buffoonry, as its Lewdneſs and Immorality, 46 


—— Remarks upon Euripides s BACH 1 
c ros; their Obſcenity and Immodeſty, ibid. 
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5 FE Madan Dis faVe Reaſoning, by her not Aiſtin uiſh- 
55 | — ing, but confounding the two Periods of Time 
before- mentioned: And how falſe therefore her 
Aſſertion, That all the Modern Improvements in 
Poetry and Eloquence, are owing to the Reading 
| and Imitation of the Ancients, 35 & 56 
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form and improve, 
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over us; and why, ibid. I 
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and examining the Pretences of each by the Prin- 
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ä That the E > apes com Works and Books 
of Wit, may ſometimes obtain and prevail in 
| Frame, as well as cther Nations; yet they no 
where vaniſh ſooner, or are of ſhorter 1 75 
Aance or Duration, 
5 Mr. B.'s falſe Reaſoning and Partiality to abs 
tation and Character of ſome Modern Writers, 
when compar d with the Ancients; as if becauſe 
their vaniſh'&fooner, therefore they inferior to 
them, diſprov'd, 1 71 to 73 
E he the true Teſt of Authors, und thei? Works 
and Compoſitions, 
” e e ral Spetizeens of x rational, . 4 | 
and impartial Criticiſm be met with iu a few of 
che Ancients; yet no general Fyſtem thereof con- 
pos'd, nor its true and juſt Principles ever ſettl d 
or fe 62d till laſt Age, #1d, 
| _ Con'equences of this to Ariftotle after Two 
| Thoafand Years Prejudice, or and Preſcription 
in his Favour; and that the ſameFate will thort- 
242 to Homer after that of Three Thou- | 


1 ibid. 
5 An —_— to a Second Objection, taken from the 
general Taſte and Sentiment in Fayour of 
- Homer ; and how this univerſal Conſent of 
Men in all A in this Particular, concludes 
- ſtronger in the Caſe of Homer than Ariſtotle, or 
* 6b than a Philoſopher, ; and why, 74 to 76 
What only is certain and to be de depended 
©.» Eloquence and Poetry, or any thing elſe, 8 
Whatche onlytrue Rule and Standard to judge _ 
of both, and who ſucceed beſt q each, 4, 
Why the Oriental Style and Manner, 2s allo the 
Seat hick, juſtly rejected, ibid. 
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2 he Precariouſneſs and Abſurdity of . D. s 


new Syſtem, to juſtify the Preference ſhe gives 55 


the Greeks to all other Nat ons 77 
Juſt Reflections on the Folly: of aſcribing the Quali- 
ties of Mens Wit and Genius to the Cat and 
Countries in which they are born, inſtanced in 
what is commonly faid and reggiresd of the Gaſ.. 
© cooms, and Provinciali, | ibid. 
The Falſhood and Folly. of ſuch vulgar Oblervationie, 
particularly evinced from Fact andHiſtory;../ 78 
What was the Original of thoſe Popular Obſer⸗ 
vations and vulgar Proverbs ibid. 


wy if Climates ha ve any Influence upon Men, it 


is only upon their Humour and Tempera, not on 
rheir Wit and Genius, which muſt all = Indi- 


vidual and Perſonal, - 5 79 
akin} that what one thus derive Santi 8 
as likely rather ſome Vice and imperfetion of the 

Soil and Territory, than any good Quality; and 


hence the Lightneſs and ee of the Fong | 


in part, actounred forr,r 5 of 7 
The true Cauſes of the Cn gebe Tate 
1o _ affignd', and why ſome Ages more favourable 
222460 Lea ming than others, inſtanced and applyd to 
the two Periods of Time before · mention dat the 
Reſtoration of Learning; and to Mr. Racine, a 
Dramatick Poet of the ht Age, in particular, 81 
The Cauſes of the Corruption of Taſte further pur- 


* ap and apphyd to the Ages immediately ſue- 
ceeding August; or the Cauſe of the Degenera- 


"cy and Decay & the Roman Taſte * enn 
after his Time, 82 
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late Improvements in Natural Philoſophy, ibid. e 
How falſe his Aſſertion, That tis only by the Obſer- 

vation of the Ancient Rules, we can ever make 

any Progreſs or Improvement in this Science, - 85 * 

That upon the Foot of the Ancient Rules and Prin 

. ® ciples, no Experiments could be made; which yet 


+ he owns neceſſary to improve this Science, ibid. mM 
Reflections upon ſome of the formerly receiv'd Prin- > 


ciples of Natural Philoſ@phy, + 86 
That the Moderns are ſo far from ſubmitting to the 
Ancient Rules, that they dont even always ſub- 
mit to the Modern; inſtanc d in the Carteſians, 
now relinquithing and abandoning Des Cartes in | 7 
1 ſeverah;. Jͥͤͥ T1 Teo ire folk ary able. LI 
What the only certain Principle in Philoſophy, ibid. C2 | 
A juſt and Curious Obſervation of the Author 0 
of tlie Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, 
us to general Syſtems, and their Inconvenien- 
dies, Ws Wd. 
What the greateſt Improvement and higheſt Exalta- 
tion of Human Reaſoo n 87 f = 
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in the Example of Mr. Malbranch?'s Search after = 
Truth, and his other; Writings, compard with | 
-: thoſe 1 Plato, particularly his Timams; as alſo 
in thoſe of Mr. Funtenal, and F. Daniel, 87, 88 
The Uſes ef the New: Philoſopliy not confin d te 
the making Improvements and Diſcoveries in Na- 3 
ture, but extended to every thing elſe almoſt;-the 1 
Bar, Pulpit, even Poetry it ſelf, S.. 89 , Dy 
Why nothing of {6 general ad univerſal an Bxtent, 
zs the reigning and prevailing Philoſopby, -/ 115 
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.. Greeks, Romans, or Moderns, and Ben 
in thoſ of the French Academy 
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er Reaſon we Nee now, 9 how: 
bad in Plato's Time, to 
Eſteem upon Geometry, 


The great and infinite Excellence and Superidiiny of 


the Modern'Geometry above: the Ancient, inftan- 


ced in three Particulars, bid. 


The falſe Taſte in Writing and Cbrapoſition thoſe 


have, as write upon Söbſects of Philology and 
Critieiſm, Moraliey or Religion, i in a Gecometri- 


cal Method, 2 101 


The dangerous Conſequences, frequent Errors and 


13 Parallogifms occaſion d hereby, what we are to 
imitate in the Geometers HANES of Writing, 
and what not, 2 82 
Why the Author kes no onto of Madam D. s 
2: laſt Book of che Cauſes of Corruption of Taſte in 
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Mr. Roſel Baumon's LETTER. 
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I. Eger! Character of the Work. «Pies io 
2. What is chiefly Valuable, and principally to N 
Eſteem d therein. 
. The Admirers of the Ancients ride into two 
. Claſſes; and how the firſt but little concern'd_ in ; ? 
the Author s Argument and Reaſonings; and for 1 
what it is they chiefly eſteem. Hamer. | 
The Second Claſs ; how weak and roundleſs, 
not to ſay abſurd and ridiculous, their Pretentions. 
5. What might probably firſt induce and determine 
them to run into ſuch an Extreme. | 
6. A Reflecti n which alone is fufficient to prevent 
all falſe and exceſſive Eſteem and Admiration either 
of the Ancients or Moderns. 
7. What Juſtice. Abs Terracam does che Greek and 
Latin Orators and Hiſtorians 
8. The ſurpaſſing Excellence of Virs 17577 3 
9. A Character of Abbe, Terracon his Manner £ 
iticizing Authors. 
10, The * * the cit. © over the | 
= eEneids. 
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having given an Account of | 
Book, concludes with theſe Words; This * 
Miert appears to me, upon the whole, an Excellent 


HE Learned Mr. Bernerd, in his Now- 
velles de la Republique des Lettres, for the 


Months of May and June laſt, þ: 393: after 
Terracon's 


Performance, and that we have not 4 better Boll 
wrote in our 
or improve the 


ing. Ian extremely ſurpriz;/d, continues 
that aur Bookſellers in Holland, who have 


he, 

of late Reprinted but ſome indifferent Pieces relating- 
| ing «bout Homer, 
bave not yet Reprinted this ; and ſo much the more, 
&s it were eaſy to make both 4 Correffer and a” 
mach more Beautiful Edition than the Paris one. 
We hope what he complains the Dutch had 


fo the Controverſy now 


omitted, the Engliſh Bookſellers have here 
perform d, and preſented the Reader with a 
Tranſlation, that not only has done Juſtice 
to the Original, and repreſented its Senſe 


perior to the Paris one, not only upon the 
12 of the Paper and Character, the 


Cortectneſs and Beauty of the Impreſſion, 
but alſo for ſeveral other large and conſide- 
rable Improvements and Additions, wanting 
in the Original. For, not to mention the 


full 


wape, — to refine the Taſte, 
gent of Toung Gentlemen, 
that won d apply themſelves to the — F Polue 


with Truth and Propriery; but is beſides ſu- 
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full and copious Indexes, as well Alphabetical 
as Others, wanting in the French, which yet 
are ſo neceſſary in a Bock abounding with 
ſo many Curious and Valuable Digreſſions; 
nor the remarkable Paſſage from Dr. Bentley; 
there's alſo. added a long and valuable one 
relating to the Greek Dramatick Poetry, from 
Mr. Collier; upon which, tho' omitted by our 
Author, and only ſimply referr'd to, yet 2 
great Part of the Force and Strength of one 
of the main Branches of his Argument and 
Reaſoning wholly depended. There's like- 
wiſe here inſerted, a Letter containing a 
Judgment and Character of this Work by 
the Ingenious Mr. Roſe! Baumon of Berlin, 
ſo well known by his many Learned Critical 
Diſſertations, and eſpecially by his Curious 
8 Remarks on Dr. Bentley's Horace, printed in 
| the Hiſtoire Critique De la Republique des Lettres. 
Laſtly, we intend, as a neceſſary Supple- 
ment, and proper Concluſion for the whole, 
to collect together the ſeveral Rules that lie 
diſpersd up and down the Original, and 
preſent them in one ſhort View, or reduce |, 
chem into one Regular and Beautiful Syſtem ; 
ſince tis certain, that thoſe, however our 
Author's great Modeſty made him propoſe 
them only Problemarically, and by way of 
Conjecture and Eſſay, compoſe much the beſt 
and moſt Perfect Syſtem of Poetry, in all its 
ſeveral Parts and Branches, that has ever yet 
ędteen publiſh'd to the World. e 
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EFORE ] preſent the Rea- 
der with my Critical Diſſer- 
tation upon the Iliad of 
Homer, I think it firſt pro- 
per to acquaint him with 
. what was my principal Mo- 
tive and Deſign in undertaking it. My 
chief Scope and Aim herein, was to in- 
troduce the ſame Light of Reaſon: and 
i” „ 


-- 


Human Knowledge; ſuch as Ethicks, Phy- 
and Titles ſufficiently characterize and di 


ſuth Great ard Noble Diſcoveries in the 
Stuchy and Knowledge of Nature, into all 
a Nera! Arts of Speech allo; ſuch fs 


Eloquence and Poetry, Criticiſm and Phi- 


lology; in a word, into whatever now paſſes 


under the Name of Polite Learning, and 
the Belles Lettres: And by a new but 
happy, Alliance and Union of Philoſophy 


* 
A 
- 


with Philology, to contribute what I can 
7 the Improvement and Perfection of 
th. | EE Rag & 


{FF £3 I "$*. £ 1 34 , 
'B Y Phil oſophy, I Hare nch na Superiority 
of Judgment and Regſon, that makes us refer 


every thing to its quſt and Natural Princi- 


ples, ingependently upon the Opinions that 
Aen either in this, of former Ages f the 
World, "have bad or entertain d concerning 


ence, or diſtin& and ſeparate Branch o 


inguiſh them. It may ſeem to have Tome: | 


what more of Affinity, and a ſtricter Con- 


Logick, or the Art of 
tis allo ſuperior even 
| to 


. P A 


— — | — 
A Freliminary Diſcourſe. 


Sound Philoſophy, by Help and Aſſiſtance 
 ofrwhich,-there has of late been made 


Them. In this Senſe, Philoſophy no 
longer implies any one particular-Sciz 
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the ew and No 5 2 . our 
„ 5 nd exa- 


e the Truth of ee cb 
upou which any e Vor 100 
depends. i Mr. Boileau, for 1 7 — 
Reflexions upon Longinus, jays, 14 
cient and conſlant,. Eſicem-an SEES Refl. 7. 
that bas. A I 4 UH ork or Boot of 
Vit, i 2 ire and . cartp;n Proof that is 
Juſt 7 5 beck Adnirarion and Eſteem, 
Nelly Poems. have = anciently and 
— eſteem d and admir d 1 we 
ought 33 ſtill to continue our Eſteem 
and Admixation of 50 55 is Logick. 
But the juſt and natural Principle by which 
we are to judge of a Poem, or any other 
Piece of Wit, is not the ancient and con- 
I fant Apron: that has Dn e it 5 
but is its real Conformity and . . 
with. ſound Senſe. and rig | 
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lighten'd Doubt over the Modern, ſerves 
tis © only ta confirm and eſtabliſh the moſt im- 
iy portant of all Truths, whether Ancient or 
al Modern; and which indeed every Part of 
u- Univerſal Nature concurs every where to 
be publiſh. and proclaim; And the whole ta- 
he! ken together, ſeems abſolutely to demon- 


o | ſtrate and eſtabliſſſ u. 
hell A PHiLosoPHER then never confounds 
he © one Science with another: He leaves every 
ay one in its proper Rank and Order; and only 
he takes from each thoſe Principles and Rules 
hel by which he. judges of every thing, It 
vel way happen that a Naturaliſt by Profeſſion, 
re, | 2ccuſtom'd only to a „ After 
nd Truth, and an Exactneſs in making Expe- 
e- riments, may deſpiſe the Fables, the Beau- 
il ties and Charms of Poetry; or at leaſt he 
m. inclin'd to introduce ſuch a Dryneſs of Me- 
ch thod, and Exactneſs of Reaſoning into it, 
off 35 would only corrupt and ſpoil it: But a 
ly | Philoſopher knowing that Poetry is parti- 
hel cularly deſignd to pleaſe the Imagina- 
on! tion, admits, in this ſort of writing, Ficti- 
an! ons and Figures, Proſopopeia's, and all 
other needful and neceſſary Ornaments, 
nt! which he would exclude from a Treatiſe 

ntl of Phyſick or Natural Philoſophy , where 
the only Deſign was to inform the Judg- 
ment, and ae Mind: In a Wards 
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7 food hot doe of P Joly Noe 
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16 lie level to all erde A tir, 2 

—— Number of Authors, from the earli 
* de woward, have endes bor d to - 

to 7 jon both by their Prec 
25 E les; its juſt and true Phiitipha 
We me SE" 4 . 4255 explain, and 
Have been” 4 ez -fufficietitly © con 
. rm'd , * — y ee Tet 
à Ph er Wen Aken y Auen 
16,” rn ap pproves | of all thoſe Rules he 
meets with even in the moſt Tacken 
Authors, becauſe he don't always find 

them agrecab to a Superior and Iniver- 

fal Reaſon, by which he conftantly judges 

and tries every thing, as the Lawyers ſtill 

Ter all Civil Laws to the Law of Nature, 

a the Original Standard; according tb 
Which they Are a ultimately to be jg ; 
and examin'd, and whoſe juſt and naturdlfl 
| -Eonfecuerices, free and caly Emanations, = 

they only ought to be. Upon this Principle 

we may obſerve, that the two chief Boo 
hoſe Precepts now give Laws in Epic 


1 2 1 mean Ari 42 , a the n 
| E : 2 \.- 


Pas to be drawn; or if 
tas only to overthrow and confute it: A 
manifeſt Proof, that Ariſtotle's s Precepts-are 


5 7 Dy Difeonrſe. 


| of F. Boſſu, altlio they contain ſeveral 


juſt Reflections, and many uſeful Obfer- 


vations, yet want the proper Qualifications 


that are abſolutely neceſſary and requiſite 
to give Rules, or - preſcribe Laws on this 
Head. Aeiſtot le is ſo very dark and obſcure 


an Author; that we are wholly deliver d up 


to whatever Senſe his Tranſlators and Com- 
mentators'pleaſe to put upon him. is in 


vain” that Monſ. D. tells us, that Mon onf. 


Corneille, aſſiſted by the Rules of Ariſtotle, 
reſtor As pedy Nr itt long Deblen- 


on and Degeneracy. We ſee by the Re- 


marks that Monſ. D. himſelf ” has made 
on this Treatiſe of Ariſtotle, that Corneille 


has not taken one Word of the leaſt Mo 
ment or Importance in Poetry, in the Senſe 
Mon. D. takes for the true one, and from 


which alone conſeq Pa any Inſtruction 


neither clear nor obvious. Tis ſomewhat 


unaccountable, that theſe Gentlemen Thou'd 
require of our Writers Perſpicuity, as the 
; Joweſt Talent and Qualification to excel 
in Writing, or even paſs for à tolerable 
Author; and this even when they are treat- 
ing of the moſt profound Subjects in Na- 
; Fra. Philoſophy, or the" moſt abſtrack i in 


T3 8 


has taken any, 


4 Freliminary Diſcourſe. 
Geometry; and that they can ſo eaſily - 
pardon Ariſtotle's Obſcurity in writing up- 
on Dramatick Poetry and Tragedy, Sub- 
ae to publick Diverſions and 

zntertainments, and that therefore ought 
to have been treated in the moſt eaſy and 
natural Style, and in a way and manner 
that Was familiar and obvious to all Capa- 
cities. Dryneſs alone, but much more 
when ſuperadded to Darkneſs, is a conſi- 
derable Defect and Imperfection in ſuch as 
undertake to give Rules relating. to Poetry 

and Eloquence. Their principal Care and 

Deſign ſhould ſtill be to inſpire both the 

one and the other, by their manner of 
*Bok8. at teaching it. Quintilian * obſerves, that 


be Begin. the Ancient Authors, who have wrote 


with the greateſt Care upon Eloquence, 
were thoſe who themſelves were the void- 
e ſt of it. He ſhou'd have added there- 
fore, that they were alſo ſuch as were the 
- moſt; unqualified, and improper to com- 
municate and teach it others. Experience 
every Day informs us, that Precepts don't 
imprint themſelves eaſily upon our Mind 
and Memory, but in Proportion as they 
are happily and eloquently 8 - 
Hence it comes to paſs, that Horace and 
Bailgaus Art of Poetry are much more 
vital thin Leben, bee n thoſe 
. 5 a £ wy | $$: 
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es: 


| two the Precepts are deliver d in ſo excel- 
lent a manner, ſo clearly, yet fo elegantly, 


as to imprint themſelves eaſily and pro- 


foundly in the Memory; and in ſuch a 
manner that, as it were, invites and enga- 
ges us by the freſh and new Pleaſure they 
conſtantly give us, frequently to renew 
b 8 
. Tris wy} — and Obſcurity that run 
through Ariſtctle's Poetry, gave Occaſion 


to Caſteluetro to think it only an Abſtra& 


and Epitome of the true one, which he 
believ'd loſt : And as theſe two Vices and 


Faults characterize whatever is now left us 


under Ariſtotle's Name; they have thrown 


ſome Readers, whom the Teſtimonies of 
the Ancients had prepoſſeſs'd in Favour of 


this Philoſopher, 1nto a general Doubt, as 


to all his Works. For, ſay they, Can this be 


the the Man whom Cicero himſelf calls, the 
Golden Flood of Eloquence? Veniet Flu- 
3 Ariſtoteles * * Acad. 

Quæſt. L. 
qui inſeri- 


bitur Lu- 
| cullus. 


informs us elſewhere, of the Changes and 7. b. 10. 
B. 13. 


men Orationts Aureum 
and whom Quintilian judges : admirable, 
for the Sweetneſs and Harmony of his 
Style, Elaguenas Suavitate . Strabo 
Alterations the Works of 5 had un- 
dergone before his Time, The Diſcuſſion 


of this Piece of Criticiſm does not belong 
do this place, but we may find it exhauſted 
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to 4 oe: Rocken Nas | 1 
ay, pleaſantly it expoſes the implicit 
and blind Admirers of the Ancients, that 
are ſo apt to be tranſported even to Exta- 


cy, at Works that haye not only been ve 


much alter d, maim d and corfu pted thro' 
the Ruins of Time, but even perhaps en- 
tirely wrote and coinpos d by ſuch i ig dorant 


Pretenders, as the Authors, whole they 


are ſuppos'd to be, and to whoſe Name ind 


"Title only ſach great and profound Re- 


theft, and Eſteem is paid, wou'd have 
ſcorn d Perhaps to have made them 
their Amanuenſes... This is an Inconveni- 
ence to which the Philoſopher is never ex- 
pos d, fince the Name of ap Author, is in- 
different to him, and he never judges of 
the Merit of a Work, but by the hinge 
Vale and Excellence he finds in it. 
Boſſu, who far excels Aiflotle ſich 
as we e now have him, in Order 25 Petfpi- 
cuity; if he's obſcure; in any Part, Tris 
only thro? the blind and ſervile Regard he 
275 to his Rules and Authority ; and 
upon the account of the Law which he 
all * * upon himſelf, of praifing 


PP 


vn Re EE 


A Preliminary Diſcourſe. 8 


; of — Homer in every — 
1 _ *Tis this blind and implicit Veneration, 
> | that a Philoſopher always eſteems the great- 
F eſt Crime in a Author} the worſt and moſt 
1 eſſential Fault he's capable of. In the iſt 
* —— ter, and at tlie very Entrance of his 
i F. Boſſu lays down the whole 


IA | Hal and Plan of his Work: And tho 
lie there at firſt tells us, That Art. haue 
4 this in common with the Stizntes| that 
L. ate both founded in Reaſon; yet he aftei- 
u wards gives this certain and ſelf evident 
y Principle and Maxim, this pitiful Reſtricti- 
4 bon; viz. That whereas Sciences allow to 
1 thoſe” who w, — — and improve 
ie | them; no Liberty "of chuſing ahy (other 
8 Bl o DiveBore, beftde thi —— of 
4 Natural Reaſon ; Arts, on the contrary, de- 
. pend in many 'Particulays upon the Choice 
I and Genius of ſuck as firſt invented them: 


ir | that alths' Reaſon might babe at firſt 


ry | giver Rules in the Art o/ 2 Jet now 
: the "Invention "of former Poett, and the 
h  ©hboite they were pleasd to male, have 
1. Eiben it its Matter and Form. Hereupon 
18 he ope penty avows and declares,” that he 
de | Wofft infiſt upon all that may have been 
id invented and diſcover'd in latter Ages; and 
ke | avoiding therefore whatever Light and Aſ f 


en he might | have ot thence , all 


xs * 
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he undertakes, is onl day, juſt and exact Ana- 
ſis of Homer and Virgil, of Ariſtotle and 
ace; four Authors — he 220 ſome- 
times conſiderable Difficulty to work and 
unite into one and the ſame Syſtem. Thus 
F. Boſſu has not, in his Performance, 
ſhow'd that Superiority of Sound Judg- 
ment and Good Senſe, that Honeſt and 
Sincere: Deference and Regard to the Di- 
ctates and Authority of Reaſon. only, as 


became a True Lover and Candid Enquirer 


after Truth; nor that free and impartial 
Cenfure of the Faults of his FA 

where-ever they occurr'd, as was neceſſary 
to write up to the Dignity of his Subject, 
when he undertook to oblige the Publick 


.witha perfect and corplegt Syſtem of Epick 


wh 
IN effect, we ought to apply to Poetry 


in general, the oſt and Noble Idea Fat 


. Ariſtotle had of Epic, and Tragedy. in par- 
(th: rem. ticular. Both of them, as he * judici- 


| ouſly obſerves, ought to be the Repreſen- 


tation of a general and univerſal Action; i. a. 
in order to lay the Plan of an Epick Poem 


or a Traged 74 as it ought, we. muſt fir 
imagine an Event or Action, that may be 


* 


* ndent upon any particular Perſon, 


and — may be proper to inſinuate into 
the Mind ſome Moral Truth, In the ſame 


Z manner, Poetry ſhould be an Art drawn 


from 


| A Preliminary Diſc ron ſe. 


XI) 


from che pureſt and moſt general Princi- 


ples of lk Reaſon, independent upon 
the Example of any particular Poet ;- and 
- Whole ſole Scope ſhould be to direc all 


Poets in the inventing, forming, and fi- 


; niſhing their ſeveral Works and Compoſi- 
tions, in order to raiſe and carry them to 
the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection and Beauty 
they are capable of. T is true, that as the 
Ackions and Events which fabulous or true 
Hiſtory hath tranſmitted down to us, help 


and aſliſt the Imagination to invent proper 


Subjects for ſuch particuiar Poems, as we 
intend to compoſe; ſo alſo the Examples 
of the moſt Celebrated Poets, help to fix 
the true Idea and Notion of - a perfect 
Poem; whoſe juſt and proper Rules have 
been | Deere 
| 1 and taught us (tho* hitherto but 
imperfectly and unſucceſsfully) by ſuch 
Authors as have treated the Art of 
Poetry. Hence it happen'd, that the firſt 
Examples always preceeded the firſt Rules: 
But for the ſame Reaſon it ſhou'd alſo 
have happen d, that the greater Number of 
Examples, if we had improv'd them as we 


ought, ſhould have furniſh'd us with clear- 
er, ſurer, and more general Rules. *Tis 


true, as Father Boffſu ſays, (c. 1.) That 
250 Ancients Fou'd not foreſee what wou d 


* 


and pretended to be deli- 


** a — nN. 
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ppen after them; but Fe ather Boſſy, who | 
— Tbs Advantage « of ſeeing. it, might hi aye 
made it turn to better, Account, and 
dred it uſeful. and ſerviceable to his —— 
Purpoſe and Deſign; by . how af 
Xs. poſſible to compoſe Poems ſuperi- 
or to any. in former Ages; where ther 
ſhou'd have been more rigue, and a | 
ter Plot; the. Paſſions Jas Ry: touch'd - 
and moved , and wroy 7 | 
Art and Skill, finer e a „ 
ſtronger Images of the different Sima a | 
Situation of Human Affairs. In à word, 
more uſeful and inſtructive Examples of all 
Kinds, than there is to be found in any 
Poems leſt us by the Ancients, For the 
Philoſopher, who never determines . his 
Judgment by the Sentiments and Opinion 
of others, yet learns and improves 5 
that has been ſaid or wrote on the Subject 
2 | he treats; and makes uſe of every ae 
1 that can either further igform and enlarge 
= his Mind, or afliſt and n his Jad: 


ment. 
14 Bu x to 1 gn this, i had 8 ne- 
;  ceſlary for F. Boſſu to; haye; forlaken. the 
old and beaten Syſtem, thatanakes us con- 
WP ſider and ſuppoſe the Ancients, not only ag 
| excellent Models and Patterns for all ſuc- 
| 4 N Ages, but ip! as Having Og | | 
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and ain d an abſolute State of Perfection 
1 75 to hich nothing can be added; and 


aving, exhauſted whatever was excel. 


lent and beautiful in mental Productions 
and Compoſitions: And embrac' d. another 
6965 Mats: Juſt: 1 9 Rational one, that 
conſiders. the general State of Learning, 28 
extended thro' all Ages; and over all Coun- 
tries and Nations, under the Image of the 


Life of a ſingle Perſon, as divi- 
Ka LY ie common. Periods of Child- 


hood and Infancy, then its Fire and Bloom 
and ally its State of Man- 
hood and full Growth, or Years of Matu- 


of Touth; 


rity, compleat Str: 2th and Vigor; 
which laſt Period of Life, Time — ad 


rh y, — 4 new and freſh Experiences, and 


and lays up more and more 


Ma al for the further Improvement 
in all true Wiſdom and Knowledge. Com- 
mon Senſe ſhews us this ſhou'd be ſo; 


and, a more narrow. and critical Examina- 


os of this Matter will ſatisfy us, that ſa 


ict Di y has been, and is. For 7 the 


riginal and 1 an _ Lear 
"0814 to the Fl bel Pitch of BOM 


hl WR t and Pertection it ever attain d 


in Ancient Rome to come now no 
lower down, 33 Underſtanding 


a” «HDL. and . obſery'd this 


gragual 
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FT Progreſs and — . 1 
place its Infancy in Homer's Time and 
; its Fire and Bloom of Youth, at the 
Time when Athens principally Aouriſh'd ; 
its Manhood and full Growth in Ceſar and 
Aupuftus's Time. That Homer 42 in 
the Infancy of this Period, (or when 
Learning and good Senſe was at the loweſt 
Ebb) my whole Book is one continued 
Proof, That the Athenians, who liv'd in 
the moſt flouriſhing Age and State of 
their Republick , liv'd only during its 
youthful State; and that ing, in 
their Time, attain d no greater Height, 
would require a longer Diſcourſe to ſet 
in a full and true Light, than the nar- 
row Limits and Bounds of a Prelimina- 
ry Diſcourſe will admit of; ſo I ſhall only 
here give a ſmall Specimen of a n 
my towards 1 3 


On whe way 162d their 0 88 
to be throughly and ſufficiently ſenſi⸗ 
ble of the Volatile Lightneſs and Shal- 
lowneſs of their NN I don't 

now ſpeak of that Lightneſs of Mind 
that ruin'd their ſecular Affairs, and 
which Demoſthenes ſo often reproaches em 
with, and with ſo much Strength and 
| Force 3 * * at" 


—— — adgment in Nint. | 
tern of Learhing. Plata alone will farniſh, ; 
u numerous and authentic Proofs, 1 
and Teſtimonies of this; and the Re- 
marks of Mr. D. who has tranſlated * | 
veml Dialogues of the. Divine Philoſors 3779.7. 
pher, not only Tanne 2 W 23 
this kefpeck, excel and -urpala,ghe Bean f 
What meant their Paſſion e run,, — 
ning after the Sophiſts in ſo extravagant a, © 
manner, A ag Mr. D. Auen 1 . 
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were only pr 15 per to ſpoil carl 97 2 
tu corrmnt their ment. and; als.8. F 451; 
They roſe e Jud, Day, - As — 


ſte in 2 Protagoras, to hear thoſe. vain, 
aerial Notions, thoſe extreme, 2 1 
ſtractions, and ſuperfine Metaphy 
ng: and deere —— 
ice, hich Socnatas refutes by othei 
that ate ſtillo more ſo. The 85 
ad Paſſion. | df this van and 1 
iring Nation, for this parmicious _ A8 
tidiculous Set of Men, begun in Fa. 
your of Gomias the Founder and Hea 
df that impertinent Sec; and it went 
ſo far, thut the Athenians loek d we 
thoſe: Days he was to harangue in | 
as fo many Holy Days: He gain duch vat 
Riches, and ſo prodigious a Treaſuge 575 
„ ene 4 
re — 


1 e 
_— teen Men of Quality, and as many” 


Fu ng” Ladies; Who alternately: ſung his 
Praiſes % We can very well judge of 
N _apacity , from two 
Pia. 5 Harangues of his that are ſtill extant 
3 Sende Abd preſerv'd — the Collactone of this: 
= | C28. mium, an Pidegy rick upon Helen; anc 
1 4 other, his Apology for —.— Feng 


35 


G 


and Albert. Bur what might not be {aid of the 
a " When Paſſion for Theatrical Perfor« 
mances? Their Eſteem and Admiration of 
this'Sort of Poetry, was not a ſimple Ap- 
robation mingled with ſome Delight and 
leaſure, as among us: No, *twas rather a 
Kind of Phrefizy or Madneſs, like that 
Epidemical Di we read of, that 
1 made the Abdlerites repeat aloud, in the 
Streets, the Verſes and Poems of Eu 
+ Is bis ripides. "The Athenians, Mr. D. tells us +; 
Remark were ſo fooliſbly fond of thoſe Theatrical 
on Ariſt. en ave and Publick Spectacles and 
erſions; ar never to be weary of them 
even to that Degree, as toicauſe to be aal 
imes twelve, at — times fixteen Tra- 
»dies in one Day: Tis upon this Account 
1 | 25 Reaſon; appeal fam them es proper 
* Judges in this Matter; fince tis only a juſt 
3 and reaſonble Tae of Things, accom- 
>a panied 


ui. dd ds thnd © wed @ tw nn woos Þ 
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panied wich a Calmneſs and Tranquility of | 


Mind, that can fit and capacitate us to paſs 


a right and juſt Judgment concerning them. 
In effect, the Greek Tragedy which M. Da- 


cier repreſents as ſo far ſuperior to ours, ap- 
pears to have been only in its firſt Begin- 
nings and Infancy ; whether we conſider the 
Diſpoſition, the Conduct andPlan, or the Man- 
ners and Plot, in moſt of their Pieces and 
Performances; 1 don't ſpeak this now of 
HO, but even of Euripides's own 
ragedies- In his Supplicants for Inſtance; 
Aaraftus King of Argos, accompanied with 
a grand Chorus of Argian Women, came to 


Athene, to beg and implore Theſtus to 


oblige the Thebant to reſtore the Bodies of 
ſuch as were kill'd in the Battel that Was 


fought at the Gates of their City hie 


Theſeus was preparing to demand this Re- 
ſticution of the Thebans, and to compel 


them to it by Force of Arms, if they 


refus d;; there arrives, in the meantime, 


a Herald ſent by Ceon King of Thebes, 


commanding the Athenians to give no Pro- 
tection to the King of Argos. Theſeus 
exaſperated at the Injuſtice of Creon. with 
reſpect to Adraſtus, and at his, Infolence 
and Boldneſs in ſending ſuch Orders to a 
free Nation and People, arms and departs 
the {ame Inſtant. He leaves the Theatre 
CG 2 V. 597. 


\ 


2 — Diſcourſe. 


V. 397. where there begins a Chorus of 


about 40 Verſes. This Chorus is inter- 


upon the Stage, V. 836. i. e. in leſs t 


the other is taken up in divers 


rupted = a Meflenger, that brings the 


News of the Victory Theſers obtain d over 


the Thebans juſt by the Gates, and at 


the Foct of their Walls. Theſes: who 


had now carried off the Bodies of the 
Argians,; cauſes them to be brought | 


300 Verſes he makes a. March chan — 
ty Leagues, and gains a Battel. Accord- 
ing to all the juſt Ideas and Notions of a 
regular Tragedy, the Subject ſhould at leaſt 
have ended here: But Euripides has not as yet 
got through above one half of his Play, and 


tations that are d over the GA Ny 
the Ded. * 2 
Runen ct to Whom ot 1 allows 
all the Merit, his Sweet, Solemn, and 
— Manner can challenge or 
claim, has committed ſuch ſurprizing 


Faults againſt Decorum, that we ought 


rather to impute it to the Genius of 


the Atheniants, Who allow'd and ap- 


prov'd it, than to the Poet who had not 


been perhaps capable of them, had he 


wrote _ themodern gur; Scage, 1 TRIM in 


23 þ l His 
7 F 
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rho; 
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who has treated the ſame Subject, has very 
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without making any Merit or By "aſt of her 
Death to. her Husband, but even ) before he 


of Taſte, and Senſe of Decorum in a 


A — 55 . Ds N 


his Aloeſtis about which Mr:Racineſcems to {3 
have confounded and baffled all our Cri- {2 
ticks, a Slave makes at firft a beautiful and "4 
charting Deſcription of Alceſtis's Readiness | 
to die amidſt the Embraces of her twoChil- Ne . 1 
dren ; b but in the following Scene, which be- : & 
ins V. 23 « Alceſtis repreſents to her Huſ- 1 
0 a bligations he was under to her, 4 
for being ready to ſacriice her Life for his; 

and the Scene is indeed extreme tender und ' 
moving but then it makes Admet's Cha- 14 
racer, . ' who accepts this Offer, ſo ver (4 
Ridiculous, as all the Paſſion, and Tender p 
neſs of Alceſtis can never make amends 

or atone. for. "Therefore. Mr. Quinault, 


wiſely. and judiciouſly alter d this Part; 
and re that Mei dies, not SY 


. "I * 


knew of her Deſign and Reſolution. But 
here follows one F the moſt ſignal Teſti- 
monies and Demonſtrations of the Want 


a 


Nation, with whole mighty Politeneſs and 
extreme Delicacy we arc ſo much ipſulted, 
and ſo often upbraided by our great Criticks, bak 2 
and this too with ſuch Scorn and Contem . 

of our own Manners and Cuſtoms, "Tis 


* 
% 


"SY | 4 1 x " 0 Tag 4 y LS A 
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Xi J 7 Bale Dieſe. 


in the Scene of Pheret the Father of yr ng 
with his Son, upon Occaſion of this Death: Thoſe 
who are not able to underſtand the Original, 
will perhaps be pleas d to find hexe a juſt: and 
fahfal - Tranſlation. Ks 7 c rk ber, 112 1 . 
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Pheres. [$4 a 1 hither come to ſywparhj: ire, 
N And to condole With vou in your 
e 
Beyond Dice ute a Gen'rous Wife y vou ve e 
But what 155 Laws of rigid Deſtiny " runny 
Impoſe (however grievous) you're "oblig'd © 
In Prudence, and with Patience to ſupport. 8 
Theſe Ornaments, to grace her Funeral . WAY 
My Care has brought —— Receive them, for” by 8 
And proper, and due Gratitude requires, . 
Of — funct, to honour the Remains, 
Whoſe Life for yours a Sacrifice was ma e, 
She was unwilling I ſhou'd childleſs prove, 
And loſe th' Advantage of à Son £70 Heir; Bk 
And that depriv'd of you, my hoary Head */ 
Shou'd hend thro a ſucceeding Weight of Wee, F 
And fink. o ppreſs d with Sorrow to the e 
Such Condeſcention, ſuch a Noble Deed, 
Reflects a general Luſtre on the Sex 


Dh N ho BEAR 4 2 Son, rf Vs opp 6 A d 


as 
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Suffer 
And can you now pretended Sorrow ſhe w 


"I Prolininary Difeoi ſe. — — 


-+. ogg. — 


Tuſt i in the Ust of our ſinking State: — ef 
Go hence in Peace, and be for ever blefs'd ;- + 


Within th mia Shades On ſuch a Wife 


Depends the Glory of the Nuptial State, HN 


And all its greateſt Blefling and Advantage: 18 


And ſuch in Prudence we ſhoud ever chuſe.} ..- 
- Admet. I to her Funeral never did ibvite. you.; 
Nor is your needleſs Preſente welcome hero! nic 


At all to me acceptable, nor yields nig 


Redreſs or Conſolation to my SorreẽFc pm. 10 


My Wife diſdains thoſe Ornaments you ve brought, 
Nor wants an offer d Preſent from * Hand? iT" 
Jo grace her Funeral. Yourſhou'd' have griev'd, 
When I my ſelf of near approaching Fate 


In threatning Danger ſtood — but then withdrawn, 
You (aged as you are) in Prime of Lears, 
d a blooming Bride to fall for Wees % 11 


REY 


Over her Grave? No, you are not my Father; % 
And ſhe who vainly is my; Mother:ſtid, - --* + 


Of Whoſe teeming Womb, as ſhe-affirms, produc' d me, 


nd ſent me to the W orld) the Truth reviles; 07 


I am the Son of ſome Plebeian Slave, 515 1 


To you when young a ſecretiPreſent made, woY 
And ſuck'dithe Paps of her you call your Wife 


Now you're betray?d, and. - CP: eee node 
Aſſur'd, deny die Title _— 
Lou all Mankind in Cow Ty erl. 


Who in ſo great and fo N an — . on bK 
7 whoſe ** Stock of Le muſt be: voY 
| C 4 Sm 


* * 
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80 near it elt nal nut dar dia die Uu! 
| Love 1rboafted Son; To an Alien 1 6 
Anda wealt Woman, all that Glory Field; 15 

| Whom therefore I in Gratitule — = 
Leaf „55 0 

ou fer m wg [ bak 
Undoubtedly an advantageous! Deadz 
Since 24 erbitte r Bit for you - 12/7 
Remains a ſhort unprofitable 8 05 Io 03 iis 34 
Of Time, white Land my dear ne:Wife ',- 
Tire Reafon might in 
The Froſpect of 2 dong and happy Caurſe, a 20A 
Ne Iny ſelf ſnöu d have (as at this Time)) 


Thus vainly fighing and lamenting pindd 


And droop'd beneath tlie Burthen df her Loss. 
Already u as muchiof mortal RUS 6 { 
Have graſp'd; as the moſt avatirious Hide 


Can crave. from your irſtiſpring ing I outh "ill now, 
1 have peſſerd 2 4 Monarch's Name and Power, 


e for an Heirito your deſcendinig 6 n 


And your Dominions, manifeſt yogviews - Jon W 
So from the Curſe of no Poſterity 01 5: 34! bak 
You are already fierd : nor wou haue leſt 


Ar of Filial-Datp, « * * 


WE of — 

Parents, for in theſe lm far from qhlame: * 
nd now choOld fl ungrareful Rerumpence, ol 
Joo wn ee, * Lacy n COA 
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that Children owe 3 0A | 
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then; and afher Children dere 
ho. may ſupport you in your feeble Age ; 

n. Sickneſs," comfort, .nouriſh gel eve you; 
ad, when you dye, your; Funeral Rites prepare: 
I Kean tinter you with theſe Hands. hat 
enceforth, as one who is already dead. 


Regard me; nor morc Care, Concern, or Lore, 


Expect from me, chan the L 8 
far dro hy 10 ſec the.ungratetul W 
y Life from other Hands obta 


ö : in; o 
F That play Lick wou d 1 ſup 7 r 


| Her Age a alone wou d cheriſn aud ſupfort. das 


I find tis all ridiculous Prete 1 i 

| When Aged Men for ſpeedy. 83 excl: 15 = 8 

i Complaming of the Load, * man kewl 

; And ling ring Life a grieygus Bunken 08. 5 5 5 

a When paſs d she Senſe to.reliſh. i PEE ul | 

„ e if chat Death, ſa ſeeming] er ata 

) Approaches, and: its. fight Vis hems boy 21 

I laſtead af yielding it a kind Einb es 11 

I They 4 52 7 Terror from. its hated Arms, 

\ A | their L 0 dire Complaints to TT 335 Turn. 

i - S189 dn gd t B Wy 20! mee 3 . 10 

1 2 n o A UK. i 1 
e * 0b ater 10 rele, 1 
The preſent fad Calamity ze know, 4 
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Hui 

Bos ht at a certain PI and a hehe hav = 
The bangt Privilege to uſe ſo MW. 
Know you not that from The/ſ#ly Fm" 3 
And from a free Theſſalian Lineage rung = 
Free- born? How coines it then this Vile Aron a 
You give? this baſe" intolerable ——_—_ i 
Was't © net by ne u vital Breath aſſum'd, 2601 
And viſited the World? Did I not make ny — 
My . — Ruler of 5 Houſe 25 s . 
Give een tha el that becg 1 ** 
3 | 22 me? nor ſurely aim in cb 15 400 
15 0 Life for yours a Ranſori oo? Dl i 
r Prog renitors, or Greece,” © 4 * 
8 Pars for their Sons ſhou'd' die; 
If you have'ha my, „or unhappy been, eee 
Ti is to your you your. . 3 
From a what" you with Reaſon cou'd require, MEL 
Yourhave tra 24 4 vaſt and pompous' Train ant 

Of Subjects, whom my dying Father gave, 

| Fo you ſucceſſively I leave to you 

r ſuitable qe Wherein | 
Have I then wrohigfd you? or of What ivd - 
Your Life I — as à Debt for n e 5 Te 
As I topufchaſe bfg my Life refuſe; 5 0 12 
Lou your owrr Being cher and. preſerve, 5 7 
Let I Privilege to me deny. 
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With Scandal, and with 3 ou ZI Ki 
Your Life preſerv d, and live beyond | 
By the baſe Murther of your tender r ol N 
You Wretch1. accuſe me of unmanly Fear * 
Whoſe Courage by a Woman's was A.” 8 A 
She wich a Noble Joy the Death embrac dl,. 
That Death the fine young Gentleman zbhorr'd, | 
And periſh d for his e y Noble Wa 5 
Your wond'rous Skill and Courage haye exp adi 
Your own lov'd Life to ſave, and to redeem, 
Your ſelf from Fate, by facrificing hen, 1 mn 
And now your Friends, alas! muſt * accus d | 
9 er 00 dung be —— your ſelf ne'er Ta 
ence ! and think if (Life. you dearly; prize, 
Mankind, an equal Privilege may claim. Rs I | 2 
If. with this Infolence you ftil] petſiſt 
To treat me; look for-luitable 1 * 
And hatſoe er uncourteouſly. you gie, 
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Telling ” „ Wrath too far, F bs jointly Lone; A 


Too harſb and too ae erms haue ut; 
In tbis v eproachful-manner, aged * 4800 ws - 


Fee Paſs, nnd ip, POV. 


| e (Stock: of K 
For I. A engen kin Sy Fe i 
If from me you wou'd not ungrateful Truths" 

| This heit. Wht is injurious and un} 2 4 

To me, you'ſtiou ou'd * not E 0 80 Ae F "#03 
. Sls 34 YEE Es $0'Y 7 Ds 1 3&4 $0267 1 
Be more in jurjous tomy Se ge 9 Now if 
a! | iy . my if dete iv ole 
te Life of one almoſt by A ge'conſtiji'd, 
Can thr ompare dog one who Nl e. 1 


on : F — 445 
1 ro Fr e Te en 
Nor can, when one 1s 10 „mother galn. Ae 1110 


3 Alea. Oh! you muſt: believe that n 

£11 15 90 12 fs 1111 W 7,595, . 1 N 

th ra be pub Site: 
P beres. Ot RY — warb 

From whom ou . 115277 81 


put ie Fatal h off I ſer, 

And live ban felt s long. as cite yu nt 

_ Pheres. Have you gt to de nether World 5 

Your Wife before ne? ( 1 Bu 
Admet. Oh, Ungen'rous Wretch! - 

Two yo Cownrdice aGatbirotis Proof, © 
Pre Neu cannot, date norſay rh 
Adnet. Obs way you have 5 a\ Feeder Code 

Both to lent, ud eo rogrop f, 5am» 


"= MY Phares, 


; 72 Preliminary e xxix 
Pberer: Wien alt the Speed you ean, more 


| as. oft Wives procure, | 

That they for you ſucceſſively may 0 51 : 
Admet. How witty now you e vainly em 
So to your ſelf, whi r own Infamy 1 iO 
You only publiſh ? Wld had not the Courage. 
Nor ] wy — Glorious'Senſe of needful Honour, 
To 1 — her as you nobly ought . 14 
Rhents. Oh, how detightful'and how: happy 6s 
"Tis ta behold the Suns Illuſtrious Lieht 3-77 
Admet. This Exchmation's cowardly! and 
Nor worthy of the Character af Wil buow! 


e "My Fa ate with Pleaſure _—_— vdu nut 
»{ Wan lien Bre 
That ſo you might tri triumphantly 1 9 104 


Admet. When e er you die, deſervetly you'll 


For Glory and Eſteem, a gen ral Scam.” oc 71 
| -  Phoves." "Whender b die, .cternal Roſe Ga 
Nor will reproachful Noiſe 4iſturlSie-then;; 
Admet. Alas 0 alas! my rail: 
With Age? vi itt 7 4 
Pbaret. Your W ife hs: * of Henan with 
But with the higheſt Folly was poſſeſs d. G 
Aut. 1 pray withdraw, and grant me-mow ot 
FF 3 
The Privilege to dar her! Renens 16-2 ab cnc 
Pheyes, © ll bury her my (elf, fi fine he from you 
Receiv'd her Fate—your murthering her alone 
„ Sufficient is. Some of her near Relations 
all Will 
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Ev'n while ye live, as well ye both deſerve... 15 3 


8 e . 


Wall d undoubtedly revenge the Derd: 


Hceftes' muſt: be very baſe and mean, | 

To let his Sifter's Death-unpuniſh” d- che 
Aamet. hc need ruin'd| . — 2 
Oh, ma y prove our Wife and vo 
Devriv'd c of Children and oſterity, 


* 
1 1 
* K N.. 


Live and grow old, but ne er expect to be 


With me the joint Copartners of this Deus, 5 
Retire, and inſtantly from hence withdraw; ff, 
cre: it allow'd; in the moſt folemn. manner *. t 

I wou'd inſert it in the Regiſter Lo vii 1 ol f 
$ to the Commonwealth, That 12 7 

her's Houſe and Family renounce. 2 

x os whether, nnn q 


Convey the-Body forth, a: mil. ink” f 


Jap ym. +4 


IF Euripideatbad: many Scenes like this, we Ich 
muſt, in our Syſtem, have plac'd him even de A 
fore the-/Perzod” of Time here aſſign d him; I F pil 
mean in — — ind ni 
Underſtanding, and made him cozval with Ho. En 
mer himſelf: For we ſhall ſcarce find in him 
a more open Violation, or a greater Tranſ- 
greſſion of all Decorum; tho neither ſhall; we 
ever meet with there ſo long a Chain of Rea- 
ſonning, or ſo well ſupported throu ghout, 
as appears in this Scene. But we are not 
now ne Rx pz with the two Poets Exc 
A 657 e to ed * 
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N Trelmwary Diſcourſe. 2. 
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themſelves, as with the Tote and Judg,, 
ment. of their A lauders. and Admirers.. 
Nor will it be be ſuficient here to ſay, that 


not perhaps approve their Poets in ever 

thing : For there are: Faults: of; ſo groſs 4 
4 Nature, as can never be committed in Nati- 
IJ ons truly Polite. Ours, for Inſtance, may 
let their Poets want Wit, ſometimes be 
cold and inſipid; but can never ſuffer them 
to violate and tranſgreſs all ths, Laws, of 
filial Reſpect and Duty in ſo ſhocking a 
manner, nor all the Voie of Decorum, 
and common Decency, as the Athenians fre- 
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the Greeks, no more than we now, might, | 


fi ently e and e theirs to do. 


6 os” D now give a. | Specimen, « of 
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an: Jed at Paris. The Author, in the eth Chap. of 
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ic, and treated the Argument with uncom-. 
mon Judgment and Learning, I chuſe there- 
ore rather to preſent the Reader with this 
zxcellent Paſſage, as it ſtands entire in the 
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boi Atheiſm and Im piety, then of 
Want of Judgment; ad Effi, Of afing, 
againft that little Judgm _ © 72 2 
Hrs firſt Chu ir Accuſation lie 
22 makes good lt him, e by co ge 
60 © rin his Nuber with his other Plays. | 
wof his Nubes was to expoſe 9. 


has already 
It begins 


crates, and make a Town Jeft of him. l 


„Now this Philoſopher was not only a : 
* Perſon of great Senſe and Probity, 7 


„ was likewiſe ſuppos di to refine ko F 


ral 4 gion. And therefore 7uſtin Mar. ;: 


1 «6 on him as a Perſon of no Pagan 
< Belief, and thought he ſuffer'd for the 


7 = . Tak herd points at b Hh wks S5. 
4 crutes inſtruct his Diſciple 'Strepſiades it 


« the Heathen Theology, to throw off the 
« fabulous: Part of it, and to endeavour 
* to bring it back to the Standard of Nitu- 


7 - fone others of the Fathers, 
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805 «* Afterwards. he advances fart 5 and en- 
« deavours. to get Strepſiades under Articles 
** to. acknowledge no other Gods, but Chags, Nebp.110. | 
*the Clouds, and the Tongue. At laſt the 
** Poet. brings the Philoſopher to publick 
*Penance; for his Singularities. He ſets. 
Fire to his School for teaching Young Peo- 
* pe (as he pretends). to diſpute againſt 
6 mr and Juſtice ; for advancing; Atheiſtick 
* Notions, and Burleſquing the Etch of 45. 5. p. 
> the Country... oY | 1 
TRA Socrates was no drbeift, is -< I 

* from Inſtances enough. To mention but 

t one: The Confidence he had in his Dæ- N. 4p. 
* 27.0, or Genius, b y which he govern d Scrat. 
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Orthodox Heathen, or nothing at ale Let 
Las lee then with whit Reſpect h treats the 
* received Divinities. * Play, - Whiete" 


done would not expect it 
hit of hs Devetiohe © W 


' «hit Te bad = 
$03. F <Father Stepſinges. 
Man replies; No 7 " you lobe ng; 
th Deity bas Neff Anden ne. This 
eeceas waking ſome what bold Witfr Neptime, 

hp Was upiters Brother, Souertipn of a 


hole Fitment, and had 110 leſs tüan the 


the Third Share of the Univerſe ! Certainly 


* * Ariſtopbartes had no Venture at Sea, or | 


delſe muſt think the Trident fi ighificd but 

y little: But this is meer Ceremony 

hat follows. In his firſt Ply, Plutus 

< pretends he had a mind to oblige only 

* Men of Probity, but Jupiter had made 

him blind on © purpoſe: chat he might not 
diſtinguiſn Honeſt Men from Rnaves: 
For to be plain, Jupiter had a Pique a- 

, Ageidſt Good People. Towards the end of 

*this Comedy, s is abuſed by Cariv, 
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From all chis ſtuff put ety his Meari- 
ing is pretty plain, viz. — —— | 
© Was no:better-thia m an 1 
ed by Art, and — 
when Men's Underſtandings were _ 
*andtheirEyesaclitde open, they would 
G%hive mr Diſeeton than to — at by 
*expence. Won the Gods. 

iba This Irtake tolbe part of the Mazab-6f 
<pis/Fablle. % H we! look farther: into him 
< we ſhall ſec more of his Mifid. His Ranæ 
ma my with the Heathen Scheme 
* of: E Wem and: Hell! Here Chnron and 
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fly in the Face of Nature, 
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Here 
© Piſtheterus tells Epops okay if the Birds 
© would build 2 Caſtle in the Air, they 
* might intercept the Fumes of the Sacti- 
* tices, | and ſtarve the Gods, -unleſs 
a would come to, and be Tributary. 
{ems the Birdi had — 1 Pretences 
were an: 
and Go- 
© vern'd before the Gods yy ſpeak 
"truth were more caf cable of the Function. 
Their Adviſer goes on to inform them, 


* chat after they had built their Penſile 
City, and foftified the Air, their riext 
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Him, and the Teſt of the Confederate Gods, 
and to cut off the Communication between 
* Heaven, and Earth. -,, Piſtheterus grows N 342. 
*yery, warm in his new Intereſt, and ſwears 5 
* by, Joue that Men ought to Sacrifice to 


the Birds, and not to Jupiter. And: if». 582. 
things came to a Rupture, and Fupzter 
grew troubleſome, he undertakes to ſend 

ea Detachment of Eagles againſt Him : 
„with Orders to ſtorm his Palace with 
„Flambeaux, and fire it about his Ears. 
At laſt to prevent the Calamities of a ni 
War, Hercules propoſes an Accommoda- 
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-*him [declaint viciouſly againſt Vite,. "ed 
correct Scurrility with lmpadedces; Now 
hat can be more idle and * than 
Auch Conduct as this? Eſpecially 
his Juſtiur 28 he calls him had 100 = 
in tlie beginning of his Speech, that Peo- 
Fir rea alice 8 well duſh'd for ſuch Fool- 
Ling, when Government and} Diſcipline 
were in their due Force. The. Chorus 'of P. 142. 
This Rane ſlides into the fame Incanfiſtepey 7792 
Hof Prtrept, and Practice. Farther, in the 
*Progvels: of this Play; :Aiſeh us falls a 
. frallying contrar yt to his Humaur, and jefts 
„Kaway his dwn Arguments at a Very un- 
A ſeaſonable Juncture, when he was diſpu- 
-* ting fon uo leſs Prize than the Laureatſhip. 
his Iragedian, after be had play'd ay. 242. 
Auttle RE. the / Story of Belleraphon, goes 
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* — oh 4 re- 
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ein a Rage at the Affront of a Rival, and 


_— \forc'd to enter the Liſts wich Eis- 
ides. The Cafe ſtanding thus, neither 

«the Man, nor the Buſineſs, would admit 
of Drolling. Another Inſtance of his 
want of Conduct we have in his Concib- 
and ſome others 
Lof his Legiſlative Aſſembly, talk at a very 
The loweſt: of the 
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more Lewdneſs. Aud: to make their Di- 
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Members were juſt going to the Houſe, 
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Le ſelves thus decent! And are theſe little 
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«becauſe his Performance has a Tendeney 
*to form the Audience to Virtue, and Im- 
provement. £ſcbyl us deeds of Him 
farther; But Ft 2 r e the 
©Ays, and md is ſt and a Brave 
„People lewd, tan: good for nothing, 
het do you deſerve then? Here Bac- 
Lebus iritetpoſes,” and cries out, what does 
*he deſerve? A Halter! pray don't ask % 
plain a "Queſtion; And aſterwards we 
Lare told, that "Poets are valuable only for 
< deſcribing Things uſeful in Life and 
*Keligion, for. poliſhing "Inventions, -and = =*© © 
ſetting off great Examples with Luſtre 

Land Advantage. In the Progreſs of they. 24s. 
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Land Sobriety : He goes on reprimanding . 
2 Euripides for his Ds Inceſts, 
*Strumpets, and Amours: And as for 
* himſelf. to his beſt Remembrance, He ne: 
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HA E, in the Tragedy that bears that 
Title, and the Diſcourſe of Slenue in 
not Partiality rather in their Favour, 
gives his udgmentz , when forced to 
Cenſure _ rye N 
greater eight uthority. After 5 
«6.4044 xs Fo ;contidted; Ariſtophanes, | 
not only of open and avowid Atheiſm, 
2. ſcandalous Diſſolutiun and Proſtitution 
of Manners, but alſo of great want of 


Judgment, telling us That if w g. P. 43. 


mine his Plays throughly,\we. ſhall find moſt, 
or all bis Characters improper, or un uni- 
form; either falſe or wrong at firſt, or 

unſteady in the right, &. tis certain 

nothing can be more true or juſt, than 
his Cenſure and Deciſion ; for if we: find 
in him all the Wit, Buffodnry, and Farce 
of our old Italian Comedy, we find alſa 
all its Lewdneſs and Immortality. I can't 
enough admire therefor, at Mr. Racin's. 
Aſſertion, in the Preface to his Litiganta 
ori'Wranglers, »Wheterhe:craftirms and lays: 
it down as a certain Truth and general 
Maxim," that whenever the Athenlians 

laugh at their publick Then t, e 


or any thing that was Simpit af Means . 


and "thus. ubenever) hy ſent d pleos di. 
is 0p 
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t 


—— delighted this 1 way, at. "Jp yy of 


the 8 Diverſioum and Entertain 

niente of tb Kind, the Ridicule muſi 

_— c „ baue been well founded, and 
=_ - _ evtreme- Fuſt and Natural. I don't know: 
=—_ what Nate or Tule Racine | will pleaſe 

n to give to ſmall petty Jeſts, ali whoſe Wit 


lay in ſome poor Double Entendre, or 
ſuch other mean and paultry Witticiſms, 
whoſe Spirit -and 'Raillery, only con- 
ſiſted large etual Hints and Alluſions to 
the groſſeſt Lewdneſs and | Obſcenities! 
With which Loa 41a fo much a- 
1 3 N * | Y 
W An een e i 6 AY $4 
uE . n all theſe: 
Inronveniences. I don't believe tis poſ- 
ſible! to add any Thing to the Nobleneſs 
of their Thoughts and Conceptions, to 
* | the Delicacy and Fineneſs of their Sen- 
timents and Notions, or to the Propriety 

and Juſtneſs of their Stile and Diction; 

moſt of their great Authors, indeed, car- 
. ried all Decorum and Elegance to the 
greateſt Height. And notwithſtanding 

4 Mr. Dacier's Authority, who tells us, aber 
| 228 the Romans could never ſurpaſs, nor excel 
Edition of the Grecians, * he'll pardon: ne, if I pre- 
bis Ho- fer Ciceros Opinion and Account of this 
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to * to his Judgment and 3 | 
than his, who on the contrary tells 2 
that the Romans, as was clear and mani- = 
\ | feſt from many Evidences and Proofs, 4 
- I ſhew'd much more. Wit and udgment, 
; than any other Nation. And in ano- 
I ther Place, I always thought, ſays he, 
/ that our Romans diſcover and invent 
with more true Wiſdom and Judgment, 
chan the Greeks, and that they have 
very much improv ved pr 9 hey: 
„ Bl borrow'd. from. them, in all the Subje 
- ll they thought worthy their 51 
I Application. 727 75 vero 10 len 
minum, it multis Rebus ge Fo 32 
multum: Cateris. bapin 3 
trum preſiiterunt *. : Meum. ju N * De or 
ſemper naſtros aut. inveniſſe 1 * 
0 Nl ſapronting quam Grecos aut accept al 10 
— 2 75 wins Tr quidem digna Rtatuiſ 
aborarent + to Cicera 
2 e ke ſpeak thu Ra en even before: = Gert. * 
had ſeen the great and Poets 
of his own Nation. For 28 — * as the 
33 apply d themſelves. in Earneſt, to 
Hiſtory and Poetry; in theſe Iwo, 
well as in all other kind of Writing, they 
vaſtly ſurpaſs d and excell'd the — 
with Reference even to meek, i War 
T 
Ground 


ſe. about hich * e 


— — — — 8 * EDD 
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Ground and 8 


3 


here for Cavil ; and 


they may Lend to have the leaſt Reaſon 


Seruple or Difficulty 


Fd 159 the Athenian Theatre. 


12 * 


Homer ſhiou'd not 
ears now left, to ſave his Reputation, 


"2 -rhathttining” that his Works were abſo- 
Agel Perfect, with reſpect to all Ages: 
But the Philofo er, who makes the true 
Sytem of the ! uman Mind and Under- 


ta boaſt their — — I They made no 

comparing, nay 
erring the Tab y of Thyeſtes, wrote 
their Poet Vattus, to any the greateſt 
and perfecteſt Performance, that evet 
HE. Admirers and Defenders of 
oppoſe our Syſtem, 
nor this Gradation*: It being the only 


and do Juſtice to his Character; and 
— thus that Phrloſophy makes his true 

Apotogy, ang juſt Encomium. His fond 
and blind Admirers have ruin'd him, by 


ut = ing, 'the gübject "of his Frineipal 


" hiinfelf into the remoteſt and 
Ages of the World, and reflecting 
G the great Darkneſs and ie norance that 
Was ſeparable from them, hejuſtifies an 
Author of all the Faults [chin were 
meerly" owing to the Time and Age in 
hich” he liv'd. I have ſhew'd: 5 the 
fle of the following Work, that 
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Homer, > with reſpect to his on Age ind | 


Tie, is highly worthy: of Cenſure and 
Blame; and õbnoxious dn many Accounts 
whether we .conſider his Gods, having 


made Filpicer! wicked, and Mer 


fodliſp, tho“ the old Mythology, and 
fabulsus Hiſtory" r wh Have inſtructed 
him better, have given ug 


jafter, and here decohing haracters 


of bockt Or Whether We confi Me his 
Men, by propoſing to us for his Heros} 
a ego cruel, ah unjuſt Perſon; th 


1 beſdre lis Timer Men had mach 


el ad thuer Idea's of Heroick Virtue: 
I havs' 0 o6bferv'd ſeveral Particulars, ifi 


whi chr it Had been "ea; for him to have 


correctẽdꝭ the falſe Taſte of his Age, by 
the [eaſieſt And fip leſt Dictates 16. 


common! Senſe! and ail Morality: 


We kuf eohßelude from an infinite Num- 
ber of particular Obſervations that I ſhall 


make, in the Courſe of my Criticiſm, 
that ke had natufally à confuſed and irre- 


glare Imagination, and in whatever Age 


he had hv'd; this Folt wou'd have ap- 


ſtlee "poſſible, II never quatrrel with | 
yen owning the Blemiſhes and 
Faults/ Which a found: Judgment, and 
Fight Reaſon, muſt diſcober in him, A 
eons ORE on ly 


bo eartd more or leſs. But to do him all the 


* 
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only vindicate.. and defend thoſe py his 
=_ Til even further on, that he myſt 
have had a- good deal of Genius to do 
what he did in — Time, and in ſuch 
an Age; ſinee in reality, the chief Scope 
1 by till remains and 
fubſiſts, which is to prove, that in Polite 
Learning, and the Belle: Lettres, as well 
as in the Rational and Philoſophical Scien- 
ces, Men have been capable a 4 mo 
of eſteeming and admiring, wh 
little Jeſerv'd i it. Thus the Tub whe and 
I Admiration, that Homer's, Poems 


ſhaking, or in the leaſt inducing my 
ta change and alter my Deſign and 
Undertaking, that on the ary, tis 
this Eſteem and Admiration it If ſo 
TA 28 it is ill grounded, chat is the chief 
Motive, ee n _ 28 

of my. riticiſm. 
1 1 
Bor i wil be 104, 3 Bo. 
mans, who were ſo Superiour to the 
_ Greeks; by the Juſtne(s of their Taſte the 

Strength, and Solidity of their 

and, by the great Reach and 

their other, Talents in the Gun of 


eo 


Cicero: theſe: 8 d by have yet 


highly: eſteem' d Homer How then 


wo - go comes 


ve hitherto: received, is ſo far from 


1 


= 
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comes it, that he ſhoud now be ob- 


noxious ta ſo many, and ſuch ſevere 
Cenſures? The Solution of this Difficulty 
depends upon the Continuation of our 


Syſtem of the Human Mind. It wou'd, 


indeed, at firſt fight ſeem, that the Gra- 
dation were at a full Stop, and ſhou'd 


here terminate and end; and that ha- | 


ving placed the Infancy. of Knowledge 
and Learning in Homer's Time, its Youth- 
ful State in the moſt flouriſhing times of 
the Athenian Republick, and its State 


Jof full Growth and Marurity in the 


Days of Ceſar and Auguſtus, there remains 
nothing further for us to-aimat, 2 ſo much 
s to wiſh and deſire, but on con- 
tinue in this happy State and Chron 
We have even here further againſt us, 
the long and fatal Interruption given 
tc won Learning and good Senſe, occaſion'd 


Empire, and that had very near 
— 8 along with it, the utter Ex- 
inction of all Knowledge and Science. 
e muſt freely own, that it ſubjected our 
dyn Nation in particular, to a long 
State of Gothic Ignorance and Barbarity. 
Du it is now about Two Centuries lince 


the Inundation of the Gorbr and g 
25% upon the Deſtruction of the 
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tector and Encourager of Mad Learn. 
State of Barbarity and Ignorance, into 


Honour that was due to the Antien 
Authors, and which then begun again to 


. expreſs it, Greeks and: 
or rather their meer Echos The Freund 
did not, as yet, excel, or ſhine as French 


- Great, is the Tranſition and Paſſage Frod 


00 RT I 


we begun to get out of it; and riſe above 


2 And I and two different Periods of 
Time in this Interval, thit are chiefly 


remarkable. The firſt begins with tlie 
Reign of Francis the Firſt, who was tht 


great Reſtorer, and the Principal Pro- 


ing, and who. firſt: dehver'd us from that 


-which we wers ſo long funk. But- all hi 


Care cou d go no further, nor reach; ni 


higher, than to reſtore the Eſteem and 


be ſtudied in earneſt, and imitated too 
in their own Language: Ih a word, the 
Learned Men under his Reign, and the 


Four following, were only, if I may ft 
ang reviv'd 


or as having. any Language or Genius 6 
their own. The Reign of Henry: t 


the Firſt to the Second Period of Tim 
in the Interval above - mention d; becauſ 


it was under this Reign, that Malben 
the firſt that deſerves the Name of 
French Poet, liv'd and flouriſnid. Mal 
verb living 88 after the Death of Hen 

of 


— 


2. Frelinimary. Di conſe. 5 


the Great, and pretty far in the Reign of 
Lewis the XII II. * Balzac perform 
in Proſe, ' what he had done before in 
Poetry and Verſe. Both of em at laſt, 
had the Happineſs to fall under the Mini- 
ſtry, and conſequently the Protection 
and Encouragement of the great Cardinal 
* Richlieu, who was indeed the true Father 
and Original of all the French Learning 
and Eloquence. Iwas he that firſt 
— 1 and reduc'd to Practice, the 
Noble Scheme and Plan of the French 
Academy, the N Deſign, and 
general 05 ect of all whoſe Application 


and — is the Improvement and 


Perfection of our own Language : Nor 
was he deceiv'd in his Expectations; for 
tis out of this Mluftrious. Society, "that 
the great and real Reſtorers or all »the 
nohleſt Authors of the French Eloquence 
. . have . aroſe and pro- 

. ADAM D. tells u us * * That after the 
. F Learning, there Ns ſeen 


_ ariſe all f a ſudden, Perſons. 22 ofound tim _ 


of ex- Try 


Knowledge: and qudgment, an 
qui ſite Tale, who publiſb d immortal 
- 'Works,.. Our: Poetry eſpecially, adds ſhe 
, very much chang d its Form 

E 4 SY and 


— Kc. Whence the con- 
— 177 That it 'was the Study of” the 
Greek and Roman' Authors alone," that 
drew ies out of the State of Darkneſs and 
Ignorance, into which before we were ſo 


deep) funk; and that *rwas by this Means, 
bat our Trag edy and Comedy in particu- 


lar haue been LIEAT to ſuch a Height, a 


nom to be able to bear ſome Compariſon or 
Parellel, even with that of the Antients 
rhemſelves. Madam D. by this Conceſſion 
and Acknowledginent, makes ſome: ſmall 
Amends for the Injury Mr. D. her Huſ- 
band did us, in his Remarks upon Ari- 
ftotle's Poetry which he ſeems to have 
wrote with no- other View, than that of 
preferring the Greeks infinitely before us. 
Yet even here ſhe is alſo miſtaken, 

by confounding the Two Periods of Time 
we diſtinguiſh'd above, at the Reſtoration 


of Learning. *Tis not true, that our 
Poetry chang'd for the better, by the 


firſt Studies that were made of the An- 


tient Authors: On the contrary, France 
never had ſo bad, nor ſo wretched Poets 


as thoſe who in Francis the Firſt Reign, 


and afterwards, employed and addicted 


themſelves wholly to a Servile Imi- 


pation of the Antients; ſuch as . 


moans, Fg egen ee MHROODMMMAMcCS ! 


1 
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and Fodelle, who really might be ſaid 3 


write only Greek Odes, and Dramatick 
Pieces, in the French Language. Our 


Poetry in general, nor our Drama in 


Particular, were never improved or 
brought to any tolerable State, or De- 
gree of Perfection, till the Time we 
begun to obſerve and ſtudy the true 


Propriety and Genius of our own: Lan- 
guage, and the great Nicety and De- 


corum of our own 5 and Man- 


ners. 1 don't deny, that the Read- 
of the Antients was very uſeful 


to the beſt and greateſt of our French 
Authors; but then, inſtead of wholly 
addicting, or ſubjecting themſelves to the 
Taſte and Manner — 

es among them thought they ought to 


o; they have in reality, though perhaps 


thout = form'd Defign or Intention 
of „ ſubjected them to ours, 


Mr. Baſbun was pleas d, and catch'd at 
rtunity he cou'd, of throw- 


— wins. x of the Antient Air and 


Manner into all his -Compoſitions and 


Works; but we think our ſelves. much 
wore oblig d to the Antients, ' eſpecially 
the Greek Writers, when we find in them 


any thing of 'the Modern. When Plato, 


fox Inſtance, remains, as it were, 17 
is | ang 


the Antients, as 


6 eiae Dionne. e 


and wrap d up in the Sophiſtical Jargon, and 
the impenetrable Obſeurity and Darkneſs of 
- what they term his Sublime and Divine 
Metaphyſicks, he is then indeed an An- 
tient. when he writes and expreſſes 
any Thing with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, 
or delivers what is plainly Rational and 
Senſible, eſpecially if he enters into any 
Detail hereupon, and comes to Particulars, 
as - when in his firſt Alcibiades, he de- 
ſeribes the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Laredemoniamt and Perſians; tis then 
that Mr. D. makes the following Margi- 
nal Annotation: Thic is one of the fineft 
and moſt” Beautiful Paſſages in all Anti- 
Juicy. i. e. In other words, this i is wrote 
in the Modern Taſte, which is that of 
Perſpicuity and Clearneſs, an "admirable 
Art and Talent effedually to . a 
| Reader. 233 £7 | 


. 11 at For this dates) T 
eſtedch and prefer the Modern Knowledge 
and Learning, nor to this alone, that 

confine and limit their Superiority over 
the Antients, and place their chief Merit 
and Excellence. For if we were only to 
conſider'd here, the Art of Writing, with a 
great Jodgtnent. as Politeneſs and Ele- 
n the Romane, and the "(Greek 
5 Who 


* 


1 
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Who: Were acquainted: with«the-Romone, 
And, Jiv'di-Gotemporaty with them, ſuch 


38 Dipdorus; Fiore, Lucin, and ſeve- 


F 5h ther, exe in this: . 


ps, 
aothing inferior ta us. Nay, . ſhou'd 
\rather. berapt and welin'd: to think, that 


the Glory and Extent of the Roman Em- 
mixe, wight have given their Great M 


Men, b 
duch as Ceſur and Cicero, who added to 
Alexeellent Talent of writing their Per- 
nal Experience and Knowledge in the 
Conduct and Management of the greateſt 


+ go: of the World, a Noble Air and 


ignity we want, and poſſibly can never, 


by all our Study and Application, reach 
| r attain. iy 


ie true, that we now know- 
ing the State gad: Government of the 
Raman Empire from Hiſtory, have in this 


reſpect an Advantage over the Greeks, 
Who cou' d not foreſee what wou d happen 
a after them: But this Hiſtorical Knowledge 


Will never equal us to thoſe, who them- 


felves made part of, manag d and governꝰ d 
that great Empire. So 1 won't pretend 
0 Rival or Conteſt any Superiority with 


them on this Head: But then to this Ad- 


vantage and Excellence of theirs, 


I oppoſe 


the new Method of Philoſophy that was 
a firlt Sen d into "is World by the fa- 


mous 


. 
2 "of" of | "Oz; 


— 


7. 22. 


Lr ef Nano, b 
found" out and umravell d, „ baniſWd an 


rennen adde the Middle of 'the 
laſt Century, an 
Smdy and Knowledge 'of the m of 


teenth. | Twas then indeed, it might 
juſtly bo faid, car tb true 
24 begun ro be 


3 from our Books and Writings on 
Subje4,'torufe Madam DA * own Ex- 
— both the Barbavity the 2222 
mi 


and Sophiftryof the old Philoſophy. 


— be ſaid on this Occaſſon, continues he, 
that 4 God bad come dow to clear this | 


and create 


Chaos, di iffipate'the Darkneſs, 


„Natural Philoſophy, and all the 


Markemerioad: Sciences, have'ſince receiv'd 
a vaſt and , prodigious” Increaſe and Im- 


provemnent, under the'Reigri of Lewis the 


Fourteenth, by the great 
A2 he has given them, and 


and generous 


the many and frequent Favours he has 
conferr d and beſtow'd upon Men emi- 


ing another Academy, of which a Mini- 


ſter, zealous for the Glory of France, laid 


the Foundation, and to which ſome Hlu- 


ſtrious Perſons, ſtill Living, whom we 


all know, have fince obtain'd and procur'd 


ire 


him apply d to the 
in the Reign of * Lzwic the Thir- 
ples anid 


nent in [thoſe Sciences ſo worthy a wiſe 
and heroick” Prince; and by EreQ- 


— — 


— — „„ TI 


ed happy and! flouriſhing Form and 
Eftabliſhinent::: Thus the Polite Learning 
of France; or their Belles Lettres, and the 
Study of Mathemaricks and Nutural Philo- 
ſophy, begun near about the ſame Time, 
have both equally mprow d together, and 
reciprocally commbnicated/ mutual Advan · 
tages one to another: Natural Fhiloſ 8 


and the Mathematicks; have bello d and 


endowed the Belt ettrer, with: all the 


Exacineſs'and Juftnefs of their Reaſon- 


; und they again in e have 
werrand' communicated: to- t 
all cthie Beauties And —— their 


Politeneſs and ence. But the better 


w ſtrengthen mand improve this hap 
Union and that galone an 


raiſe and Ag Learming to its utmoſt 
we muſt neceſſarily re- 
ane? bot, to one common 
ple, and which geadn be no Uther than 
ical one, we deſcrib d land 
eſis at the begin ning of this Di- 
courſe. Iwas in the! | French: Academy 
(for to it muſt be aſcrib'd: this Honour 


and Glory) that there: firſt! aroſe the 


true idea and Notion of comparing -thole 


Two different Sorts of Learning, and of 


1 each to the Principles” of ori- 
* 


e En and now 


2 eee eee 


0 Reaſon and ex N ing.both/by in 

ine and impartial - Deciſions | 
— 7g and iferring from fhis 
falſe land. illagrdumnded Eſttem and Mart 
ration that Hãd been given the old hi 


loſopfiers it mightiꝶ perhaps be no leſa 
neceſſary tt]mẽ en, warrowi- 
1ys vHdarlacas: wiets had:rbeen : dne: into 
what paid their d other Authors; 
whotfterd EHiſtoriansg Fnets, or Orhters- 
The Opening and Frògreſa of this 
22 
ore! 101 un, even the Rein 

— — its juſt Raghig 
and! ri vil reſtoring to! Humm 
Underſtanding, . its chief Bis p00 
Glory, im a juſt Frebdom of Thought 
by reſcuing and it fromothat 
Ignominious, and! itious Yoke of:a 
implicit Submiſſion and Subjection i to ti 
Authority of the PEER and from 
that of all Prepoſlefhon and Pre judicę in 
the Polite Learning, and the Belles Lettres; 
_ as{lit before 5 in Matters of 
Science and Philoſophy: This is whatimay 
be ſaid properly and peculiarly; to;diftin: 

guiſh us from, and to raiſe; and advance us 
above the Romans. 2 They had: indeed 
e Force enough to avoid 
1 d 221122177 ech 01 565 mitaring 
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rmitktibg any of. the Faults and Vices of the 


Gres Authors, and to ſurpaſs and excel 
their Maſters; but moſt of them did not 
fufficiently reflect on their own propet Ex- 
cellence and Superiority, or had not Force 


| and, Courage enough to propoſe, it, as a 


Pattern and Model for others toſimitate 
and follow. 4 Ant N this Was the State 


and Condition we our ſelves were in be- 


fore the famous Diſpute concerning the 
reſpective Merits and Excellenc's of the 
Antients and Moderns. Longinus al- 
ſigned" the Cauſe of the Declenſion and 
Degeneracy of Knowledge and Taſte. 
among aber Greeks! of, his * * to the 
Statenof Slavery and Milery, to which 
they werte ther reduced: This un- 
doabtegdly:: miglit V partly to- 
wards: it. Bur ſtrictly and properly 


ofno»bther. Degeheracy, knows no Sub- 
jectioh or Slavery, befides that of its on 


liave abtain'd, and prevaiłd down to our 
own Age; eier cow'd b — 
any juſt: Judginenr {-paſt, nor true Value 
and Eſteem made of the Antient Wri- 


tings, that was ſtrictly and exactly pro- 


De © to their bel Mute and 


n 20 193185 1 £15230 Pon Excel. 
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9 the Miod/ of Man isn capable i OD 


Paſſions, and Prejudices: And as; theſe. 


n 7 — Dieſer 
"Excellence; | the Pre ns and \Pre- 
ices of this and former Ages, having 
itherto placed them beyond the Reach of 
a Rational and Impartial Criticiſm. But 
PN this, I am far from adotit» 
all Perraults Syſtem. We may ſee, by: 
t | have already faid of the Romans; 
— have for the moſt of them ai pro- 
found Eſteem; and with reſpe& to the: 
Greeks themſelves, don't include them 
all in an equal Condenmation; for I very 
much diſtinguiſh from the Genemlity of 
their Writers, a 'Demoſtbenes 
dides, and ſome others. In a word, 1 
adopt here no part of Mr. Perrault's. Sy» 
ſtem, but what concerns Homer hi 
Madam D. thought ſhe had preſented — 
Publick with an Object of Conter and 
12S 1 Horror, 5 mY _ Fi, th = it 
= was from the Frenc emy 
3 ac — the Criticiſms that —— 


a 
pear u agzinft Homer ee ork is much 22 
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ſame as if ſhe had that twas from 
the Academy of Sciences, there had 
proceeded” the beſt Confutations of 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophical Syſtem and O- U of 
Pinions. When Homer ſome Tears hi 
hence, ſhalt be every where upon the: th 


foot Philoſsph demands and! 1 
it had 1 indeed. bern Matter of j off Re. bo 
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proach to the Academy, if the firſt Ray of 
that Rational and Philoſophical Light that 
diſſipated and ſcatter q the thick Miſt and 
Darkneſs that had ſo long o'reſpread the 
1 of Polite, Learning, and the Belles 
ttres,, having appear'd ſince the Inſtitu- 
tion of that Noble Aſſembly, had not firſt 
and originally proceeded. from that Illu- 
ſtrious Society. *Tis true, Mr. Perrault 
ſeem'd baffld in this Controverſy by 
Boileais, becauſe he uſed ſome falſe and in- 
ſufficient Arguments and Reaſonings to de- 
fend his Cauſe, or to ſpeak more juſtly 
becauſe he was the firſt, who made this 
terrible Attack upon the Authority of tlie 
Ancients, and open'd this Important Debate. 
And yet, as the Fall of 4riftotle had already 
in good Meaſure prepared Men's Minds to 
throw of their blind Admiration of Anti- 
quity ; the Opinion of Mr. Perrault, how- 
ever in juriouſly treated and inſulted. with 
ſo much unjuſt Ignominy and Reproach, 
and ſeemingly. baffled and triumph'd over, 
has notwithſtanding made a ſurprizing pro- 
greſs in the Publick. Mr. D— ſaw and 
complain'd of this long ago on Occaſion 


F 


re 


5 of Achilles Buckler. Fulius f Scaliger, ſays 

I. he, * is the firſt and only Perſon that in f. | 
te laſt; Age was ſo bold as to venture Poe. 10. 1 
0 - Cenfure, Homer. But now, Hum f 
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tota armenta ſequuntur, he is follow'd by 
„ waters edn 
MR. La Moth? has already ſhew'd us 2 
Number of very conſiderable. Authors in all 
Ages that were no Friends to Hamer; tis 
true, that molt of them after having criti- 
did and cenſur d him in certain Particulars, 
do in general praiſe and commend him 
for the reſt: But in collecting all their 
Cenſures and Criticiſms, and relating 81 
ſuch as are juſt and reaſonable, and which 
the generality of Readers cou d not reject, 
but muſt needs embrace and accept, Homer 
wou'd fall, and his general Reputation and 
Character be abſolutely ſunk and ruin' d. 
This wou'd be a Collection of meer Ern- 
dition andCriticiſm, of which it were ea 
to compile a vaſt Volume, which perhaps 
may one time ot other be publiſpꝰd, if it 
ſhall be judg'd uſeful or expedient. Tho 
indeed Prejudice often blinds us as to ori- 
Sinal Teſtimonies and Facts chemſelves, 
Monſieur and Madam Dacter are not igno- 
rant of the Teſtimonies that may be ad- 
ducꝰd on this Head; they don't Want to be 
appriz d or inform d about them, but the) 
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believe others are ignorant of them. 
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Heinſius ; hes gone much further than any 
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hn him: For in the 17th Chapterof his 


Treatiſe of Tragedy, he fays, That Homer, 
ſuch as we now have him, being fill'd up 


and abounding, only with the Ridiculous 
Abſurdities, the poor abject Meanneſs's and 


Impertinences of the Grammarians, is 
a faint Image and Shadow of the True 
and Genuine Homer, which they have ſo 


ctuelly maim'd and disfigur d; fo that 


much the beſt Edition, that n of 


him is, the Imitation Virgil has left 


us in his Poem *. But in the time of 
Scaliger aud Heinſo ts," and much more 
in | that of their Predeceſſors, the Age 


of Philoſophy had not then commenc d, 


nor was yet begun; and therefore 
the Opinion and Jndgtuent of thoſe Great 


Mien did not more generally prevail 
and obtain. We muſt alſo own, that moſt 


of the Oritieiſms and Cenſures chat remain 
of the Grer ke, partake; too much of their 
Natural Tanper, i. e. of their Lightneſs 
and want of Judgment. Thoſe of Zoilus, 
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2 Curbikces profecto ili, non Homerum obi ſed 


nomeri Unibram aut Umbraticam Imaginem dederunt. 
Dum pro ſuo quiſque Arbitrio aut Mutant, aut Reponunt, 
aut Ejiciunt quæ lubet — ut mihi Optima Homeri Editio, 


Virgilianum Poema videatur. Dan. Heins. de Tragedie Con- 
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Praiſes and Cominendations of Euſtatbhius. 
But ſince Mr. Perrault hath reduc'd the 
Queſtion to its true Principles, which 1s 
the Preference and Superiority of Reaſon 
to Prejudice; and ſince Mr. La Mot be 


hath employ'd againſt Homer that exact 


and juſt manner of reaſoning, which is ſo 
wuch the Charactet of the Age, and his 
own ; in a word; ſince Philoſophy already 
victorious over Ariſtotle's Reputation, has 


alfo carried its Light into Homer; the Eyes 


of Men begin to be open'd, every one de- 
fires to enjoy the Rights and Privileges of 
his own Reaſon, or that of a free and fair 
Examination; and Prejudice and Prepoſ- 
ſeſion have Joſt all their Force and 


Charms; I ſhou'd ſcarce think it worth 


the while to appear on à Subject ſo 


near exhauſted, and fo far advanc'd, if 


my Criticiſm, confidermg Homer in all poſ- 


ſidie Views, did not give me Occafion to 
Compoſe a New Syſtem of Poetry of 4 


very extenſive Nature; which the Rational 


which-it is Built and Eſtabliſh'd., 


polibly render as uſeful and acceptable, as 


I'm ſure tis new, and what has nor as yet 
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nd "Philoſophical Manner in which it is 
propoſed, and the New Principles on 
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lick ; for continuing in that haughty 
and inſulting Air, with which ſhe had in 


ſeveral Paſſages of her laſt Book men- 


tion d only two or three obſcure and incon- 
ſiderable Authors, as Homer's ſole or prin- 
cipal Adverſaries, ſhe has now proclaim'd 
in the very Title Page of her Book, and 
in the moſt open Manner, in the pub- 
lick Advertiſements ſhe has caus'd to be 
ſcattet d and diſpers'd all over the City, 
that there was no longer any Perſon 
of her Judgment and Opinion; and that 


MA DbaN D. was very ſenſible of 
this Change and Alteration in the Pub- 


the general Taſte of the Age was univer- 


ally corrupted. I have always heard it 
ſaid, that nothing was more provoking or 
unbecoming, that nothing ſhew'd ſo much 
want of Taſte and Judgment, or was more 
againſt all Decency and Decorum, than 
to Affront whole Nations: What ſhall 
we then ſay of Madam D. who Af 
fronts her own Nation, under the moſt 
Glorious and Auſpicious Reign, for the 
flouriſhing and Encouragement of all Arts 


and Sciences, and in the moit learn'd and 


knowing Age that ever was? Does ſhe 
think her ſelf capable or qualitied thus to 


Cenſure and Expoſe it; and ſhan't-I think 


my ſelf able to Vindicate and Defend it, 


3 two 
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to 7 it Juſtice, and give it its deſerv d 
Encomium and Praiſes. - Fll only obſerve, 
by the by, that the Degeneracy and Di- 


clenſion of Dramatick Poetry — 1 us, 


ſince the Prince has carried his Views to 
greater and nobler Objects, proves nothing 

as to Taſte. There is à gfeat Diffe- 
rence hetween the Judgment of the Pub- 


lick, and the Abilites and Talents of | 


partichlar Authors. Nor does it fignif 


much, to object to us ſome bad or mdiffe- 
rent Pieces that have had a long and great 
Run; People go to the Theatre as they 


do to other publick Spectacles and Enter- 
tainment, for the ſake often of Com- 
pany, and the pleaſure of Society; ſo 


that tis very rare, even at the time when 


they have their greateſt Run, and are 
moſt throng'd, they are mere 93 
man they deſerve. war 
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I effect, the! the French, as all 
other Men, are ſubject and liable to Error 
and Miſtake; yet there is perhaps 0 Na- 
tion, where it is of a ſhorter Continuance 


and Duration, or that are ſooner unde- 


ceived, as to Works and Productions of the 
Mind, that ſtrike only at” firſt Sight, 
and that have meerly a ſhining and p 

fible es bur void of all Big — 
intrin- 


r nner. rere eo . 
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intrinſick Worth and Excellence. This 
is but a Natural and Genuine Effect of the 

new Philoſophy, and its noble Freedom 

and Impartiality, that had its firſt Birth. 

and Original amongſt us, hatli ſince been 

ſo much improved, and ſo well receiv'd, 

and is now ſo univerſally ſpread and 
diffus d among all Perſons of the leaſt 
Knowledge and Taſte: We muſt not theres 

fore conclude, from the (hort Continuance 

that the Reputation of ſome of our celez 

brated Writers have had, that they were 
inferior to many of the Antients, whoſe 

Eſteem and Character has continu'd longer, 

and been tranſmitted, perhaps, with vaſt 
Applauſe, and high Encomiums, down 
to our own Age. is not to Time alone, 

and much leſs to ſo ſnhort a. Period, as 

what is paſs d ſince Balaac and Cotueille, 

that we are to impute or aſſign, as Mr. Bui- 

leau does , the Diſcovery of the Faults * xe/-8. 
and Faillings of theſe two great Authors. 1 

| he” - — Sinus 
Tt was \ immediately perceiv'd; ſays he, 
that the particular Kind and Manner of 
Writing, in which Balzac bad employ'd bis 

whole Life, as that which. be knew the 
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every — obſerve; e, all of them,t the 


to | Fails and Vices the moſt contrary 

__ to the juſt Fviftol ary Sil — 
anner, viz. 4 falſe Sublime or Fuſſ ian, 

and Aﬀefiation. And pray what hinder'd 


the Athenians, when Plato's Dialogues 


firſt appear'd among them, from'obſerving 
amongſt ſome excellent Things, the Two 
Faults and Vices the moſt contrary and 
oppoſite to the Nature of Dialogue, and 
Converſation, vis. the moſt unnatural 
Straining, and Abſtraction of Thought, 
— a conſtant and perpetual Unifor- 
of Stile and Expreſſion. Al tbe 
Worth: and Merit of Corneille's Compo- 
fitions, continues Mr. Boilean, * having 
been put by Time, as in a Crucible, is now 
-reduc'd to about Eight or Nine 'Dramatick 
Pieces, that contimue only to be valid and 
efteem'd ; and which are, if I muy » Pb jo 
the Flower and Perfe 10 of his | 
and all the" reſt of bis N . beſt er, 


are now juſtly ns 4 and efleem'd, worth 


little or not bing. But if the greateſt of all 
our Poets had hv'd in the Time of Sopho- 
cles and Enripides, his Works had been 
"tranſmitted down to us, withobt any ſuch 
rigid Cenſure, or ſevere” Diſtinction, as 
this of Modern ” Criticiſm : And they 


pou'd all * have paſsd under the 


Favour 


my 
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Favour and Protection, and by the Help 


and Aſſiſtance of that general and well- 
grounded Eſteem and Character he had 


obtain'd from his other ſurpaſſingly ex- 
cellent and inimitable- ones. We have 


already obſerv'd in this Diſcourſe, that the 
Athenians might eaſily have diſcover'd, 
and been ſenſible of much worſe Faults, 
and greater Errors. and Irregularities,- in 
their own Poets, than any we now find 


in Corneille; The true Crucible and 
Touchſtone then of Authors, and their 


Works, is a Spirit of free and impartial 


Reaſoning and;Enquiry, or a rational Cri- 


ticiſm, in a word, tis Philoſophy ;. of 


which we meet with a few Traces and 


Specimens, in ſome of the Antients, ſuch 


as Cicero and Horace, but of which there 


never was any general Syſtem compos'd,nor 
any certain Principles ſettled or fix d, till laſt 


Century. Twas hence that Ariſtotles Reputa- 
tion and Character was blown up, and o er- 


thrown, aſter Lwo Thouſand Years Pre- 
poſſeſſion and Preſcription in his Favour ; 


and that Homer's ſhall ſhortly run the fame 
Fate, after that of Ihree Thouſand ; even 
as Ronſard has already loſt his among us, 
in the Space of about Fifty, and Balzac 
after that of Twenty ; and ſome other of 


our 
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ſure and Delis ; 
he has therefore attain d at leaſt one of 
the principal Ends and Deſigns of his 
Art. Beſides, Poetry, 
being levell to all Mens Capaciries, ani 

what they are qualify'd more or leſs to 

judge aright of, their unanimous and ge- 


Our Ades, that at firſt obtain'd a haſty ä 
and falſe Applauſe, have had their Re- | 
putation buried, 85 before _— them- 
ſelves were Dead. e biene 

Wr may draw gm e mort hind | 
tranſient Efteem and Reputation that | 


2 poſſeſs d and enjoy d, and which | 
Balzac's falſe and vicious Manner alfo at | 
| 


firſt-recei'd, an Anfwer to an Objection 


that is commonly made againſt our 
— and "ind eh 1 — | 
à Poet gives, and the higher ee 
this he communicates, ſay they, is the 
ſureſt and beſt Sign 22 Strength and 
Superiority of his G Genius,” his real Worth 
and Excellence. Now all Ages have 
been ſtruck with the Charms and Beau- 
ties of Homers Poetry, and have 'own'd 
he hath communicated to them this Plea- 
gut in the higheſt Degree 


neral Conſent, is à much better and 
ſtronger Proof, in favour of Homer, than 
meerly the Conſent of Philoſ ophers, who 
are only one Order of wag and they 
the feweſt 1 in Number, ever was in Fa- 


Vour 
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vour of Ariſtotle lanſwer to this, firſt, 
That all Men have alſo been ſheckd with 
many Blemiſhes and Faults, that abound 
in the Iliad, ſuch as the lndignity : of the 
Chatacter of bis Deities, &. Since all 
Authors, whether Antient or Modern, 
that ever ſpoke of Homer, are full ei- 
ther of formal and expreſs Cenſures and 
Condemnations, or of ftrain'd and unnatu- 
tal Apologies and Vindications of him on 
this Head. 3 ſuppoſe Homer has 
_ — pleaſed, 1 Niet other Parts of 
Gems, as [ e doubt hie has, yet 
this alone proves nothing; ſince Nonſard 
and Balgac, after having pfeas'd a cer- 
tain Number of Years, ' nde now ceas'd 
doing ſo. Thus this in ward Senſe and 
Feeling of Delight and Pleaſure in read- 
ing the Poets, Joſes all its Pretence and 
Title to Infallibility; for whit is thus 
granted of one Nation, and one Period 
of ' Years, a Philoſopher, \by an Argu- 
ment like to what Horace uſes againſt 
the Admiration of the Antients, F may + =zif. i; 
. with equal Force and Strength, extend B = 
to all Europe, and to Thirty Ages, or 
Three Thouſand Years : But without go- 
ing fo far, Is not the ſame Man very 
differently affected with the ſame Work, 
at different Times and Periods of his Life? 
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more eſpecially, proceeds leſs from the 
Quality of the Object, than from the 
Temper and Diſpoſition we are actually 
in. There is nothing then certain or in- 
fallible in this, or in any other Caſe, 
nor indeed in any Thing elſe under the 
Sun, beſides Reaſon. alone; and tis to 
it we muſt ſubmit; even this our in- 
ward Feeling, and Senſe of Delight and 


Pleaſure, we find in Reading any Au- 


thor, whether Antient or Modern: Poets 
and Orators, for Example, have Nature 
for their great Object, to Draw and Paint, 
and to convince and effectually engage 
and perſwade the Mind of Man, is their 


chief End and Deſign. Thoſe therefore, 


who chuſe the brighteſt and ſtrongeſt 


Images, moſt effectual, and the beſt 


* to this Purpoſe, who beſt ex- 
r 


s what is neceſſary, and avoid what is 


f uous, will certainly ſpeak and write 
dae bel. and will even inſenſibly im- 


1 7 and reform the Taſte of their 


earers and Readers, if vitiated, and the 


| Age in which they Live. Tis by this 


Rule we now juſtly condemn the Gothick 


Manner and Stile that -pleas'd for a cer- 


tain Time; and the Eaſtern one that ſtill 
pleaſes, in ſome Nations and Countries; 
25K becauſe 


Our Paſſions in general, but Admiration 
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becauſe neither of them are conform 
nor agreable to that general and natural 
Idea and Notion, we have here given of 
Poetry and Eloquence. And after all, 
*ewill ſtill de found, when Things are 
plac'd in a juſt and clear Light, that our / 
Taſte and Feeling on this Occaſion, in- } 
ſtead of lofing, © will gain conſiderably, : : 
and be only more agreeably, more con- 
ſtantly, and more certainly and power- 
fully ftirr'd up and excited hereby. Te” 
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I on, that Philoſophy, which is'onl 
a Light in the Mind, ſimply conſi- 
der d, will not of it ſelf furniſt us with 
thoſe ſhining and 1 Cotnpofitions 
that are the fruit An effects of a ftrong 1 
aud beautiful Imagitation!” I on für- 
ther,” that this Imagination and theſe 
happy Talents firſt "ſhone and broke out 
with the greateſt Luſtre among tlie Greeks, 
before they appear d to ſuch Advantage 
in any other People or Nation: But we 
müuſt not aſcribe the Cauſe of this to their 
Euſtern Sun, according to the New Syſtem 
Madam D. propofes to the French, that free- 
thinking and Philoſophical Nation, that 
has no been accuſtom'd a long time to 
refer all things only to their juſt and pro- 
per Principles, and their true Source and 
Original. 
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"tugted 
aeg . pon, that they, are 


Pei 5nd 5h offs bar 5 aſe ans, 


the Difference: of. Ch 


Original. She begs us to believe “ as if 
7 8 very LP diſpos'd to receive, her 
Vain and Precarious Hypotheſes and Sup- 
tions, even w tend to our 
ar Reproach; that as Men gan 
never In any thing: but avbat they 5 7 
either e 9: the e bs arn d 
from others ations app 
*. — 2. Sun edi ſuc 


capabl 2 particular 
= — 22 alſo of carrying them 

rfefion,,at the Jame time. 1 always 
wy that the Quakiies of Men Jeu 
55 the Countries 4 they were born, 
were only ſo — po popular Proverbs, that 
admitted as many Ex 


ceptions almoſt, as 
there are args. and I Bill fill thought, th 


this, manner was never us d, by 
any that knew the World, or were ac 
ed with Human Nature. Im perſuaded that 
12 17 don't 0 
ae 


affect «what is 
Wit and — 


ſtance, that the Gaſcaams are Wit 
Lively, hae the roms on 9 on 


"vincials. are born Poets; but 1. Thick 1 have 


* 8 oe the e if they are only 
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Gaſcoons and not Perſons of Wit-at theſame 
time, have no other Vivacity, than what 
meerly flows and-ariſcs from their particu- 
lar Pronunciation and Manner of Accent. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that thoſe whô 
| repeat their Repartees,, never fail 4mita- 
and counterfeiting this their Accent; 
which always therefore become Cold and 
Infipid, when ever committed to Writing. 
We have abundant Proof of this in the 
Vaſconiana, vrhich contains a great Num- 
ber of Witty and Smart Sayings and 
Apopthegms that were made at Paris or 
elſewhere, to: repreſent the Humour and 
Genius of the Gaſcuont. Ab for the In- 
habitants of Prauenre, who are ſaid to be 
born Poets; this Fancy and Opinion hath, 
Icbelieve, no other Foundation than what 
arofe from the:Hiſtory-of the Trouvadowrs, 
or Provincial. Poets; tho' this Fact, when 
rightly ſtated no more proves Poetry to 
be tal to Provence than any — 1s 
The Counts or Earls of Pro- 
— — two Centuries, or from 
Nemond Berenper, 3 of Margaret, 
Wife of St. to Jane the F irſt 
Qneen of Sicily an wege ting very 
much / favour'd. and d Poetry, 
there aroſe a great Number of thoſe Poets, 


_ ' alſo immediately diſappear d and 
| vaniſh'd 
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in a word, if Climateshave any. 1 
upon Mer's Minds and: Genius, it is only 


one thus derives from their Country, is 


— — | 
| 3 a8 "Gow 2 as this: Protection and 2nd. 


Favour was withdrawn. But beſides, un- 
der the Name of Trouvadours' or Pro 
vincial Pocts, were then ed 
the Poets of all other Counties and Pro- 
vinces of France, nay, indeed of all or 
moſt other Countries of Europe. Girard 


of Bournevill for Inſtance, a Limoſin Gen- 


tleman is call'd the Maſter in the Provin- 
cial Poets, in the Lear 1278. Richard 
Cæur.-de.- Laon King of England, and 


Eliſbntan, are ſaid to have wrote Provin- 
cial becauſe this was then the gene · 


ral Poetica Dialect and Language of that 


Time and Age. But ſince our Poetry has 


at all been improv'd; we have not had ſo 


much as one Poet, from that Country, 
Twas not from thence there aroſe a Mal. 
herbe, or Corneille, a Racine, or Moliere, 
a Boileau;] or Fontain, or a Mr. La Motte; 
uence 


upon rheir Temper and Humour; and 
what is more, I dare affirm, chat wha 


rather ſome Vice and imperfection of the 
Soil aud Territory, than any good Qua- 
lity zi and tis to this, therefore in 2 
1 10 * would aſcribe the Light- 


neſs 


of Mauleon, who was alſo an En- 
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and Temper. But it will be faid, that 


Learning has flouriſh'd, more in certain 
than others: Ion it; but with- 


Climates 
out ſearehing for the Reaſons. of this in 
the Degrees of Longitude and Latitude, 
we mult deduce them from the obvious 
and natural State and Circumſtances of 


Things, whether in Monarchies or Repub- 


licks; The Situation and Poſture of. Af- 
fairs- in ſome Commonwealths, and the 
Favour of Princes in other Kingdoms and 
Monarchies.; has causd thoſe great ang 
happy. Talents, of which Nature hatt 
laid -the Seeds in ſome. few Men, .in all 
Countries and in all Ages, to break out 
with an uncommon Luſtre, ſhine and 
flouriſh. And theſe Talents thus unfolded 
anddiſclos'd, are afterwards heightned and 


th 
from the mutual Society and Communica- 
tion of Learned and Ingenious Men one 


with another: *Tis for the fame Reaſon 


that ſome Ages are more favourable, to 
Learning than others, Mens Minds being 
better diſpos'd and prepar'd, and the Lan- 
guage in which they write more cultivated 
and improv'd. The Study, for Example, 
that was made of the Ancients from the 


neſs and Inconſtancy of the Greek Genius 


wunprov'd by a mutual Emulation, and by 
he Light that naturally flows and ariſes 
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xx "A. Demi) Diſconrſe. . 
Time of Francis the Iſt, to Henry the IVth, 2 
had undoubtedly contributed not a little | ® 
to poliſh Mens Minds, and refine their 
Taſte ; but all the Ma nificence and Gene- 

| roſity of Francis the Ut to Men of Letters, 
25 not .preduce a Racine, ſuch as the 
Laſt Age produc'd and en joy'd. m 

1 THESE and ſuch le Principles will 

—_—  . oive us the true Cauſes of the Carrugtioh 

=—_ of Taſte. Long Wars, and the Miſeries 

| | and Misfortunes neceſſarily attending them, 
dq a viſible Prejudice to Learning, and of: 
ten give it a fatal Sto 8 and Interruption. 
But - beſides a univerſal Corruption and le 
Diſſolution of Manners, that flows im- 
mediately from Princes to Sub jects; 
the Tyranny and Oppreſſion of the 
one, the Diſſolution” and ;centioal 
neſs of the other; in a word, whatever 
alters or diſturbs the Publick peace and 
Tranquility, and breaks in upon general 
Order and Decency, ruins and corrupts 
Taſte. This was Ge "= and ori- 

=_ * ginal Source and Cauſe of the Decay c 

= 5 and Degeneracy of the Romans 1 fem 4 

1 after. Augnuſtus's Age. Iis ſuch Rea- 

1 ſons as theſe, more fully unfolded, more 

narrowly and deeply enquit d into and f 

purſu'd, and more particularly and clearly || 

* and explain d; and not ſuch 'as I 

are 


1 


— 
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are taken from the Sun and Stars, that will 
ſatisfy rational and inquiſitive Perſons: 
And tis thus that true Philoſophy, which 
ſtill applies it ſelf chiefly to the Study and 


Knowledge” of the Mind and Soul, look- - 


ing upon this not only as the beſt 
and moſt- confiderable Branch of Human 
Knowledge; but as the Foundation and Key 
of all other Science, far from neglecting 
Learning or Erudition, makes, on the con- 


hereof, f. 


„Fe Phlloſophy, as we before ob⸗ 
ſetv'd, ſimply conſider'd, is only a Light 
of the Mind cauſing it to judge juſtly and 


rationalſy of Things; yet it has produc'd 


an infinite Number of the moſt Excellent 


and Valuable Performances: What might 
not I here ſay of Natural Philoſophy and 
Phyſick, that only exiſted nominally, till 
this reduc'd ĩt to its juſt and proper Prin- 
ciples, viz. the Powers of Mechaniſm, 
and the Laws of Motion? I know ſome 
few Perſons, who may be ſaid to be of our 
Age, without living in it, or at all know- 
ing it, being ignorant of the Glory that 


the French and other Nations in this and 


the laſt Century have acquired, by the 
Noble Diſcoveries, the great Propjels and 
Improvement they | made in the 3 
1 2 | 5 ot 
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of Nature; and who believe therefore 

that all our beſt and greateſt Diſcoveries 

BY were made. before ael's Age, 
b. confining them to the Invention of Print- 
ing- and Gunpowder ; I know that. theſe 
Perſons perſiſt obſtinately to deny the Mo- 
10. derns the Glory of the Reſtoration and Im- 
provement of Natural Philoſophy; but in 

this Science, as in all the reſt, would giye 

the Honour to the Ancients. Mr. D. for 
Example, thus begins his Preface to Hippo- 

crates the Egyptians, (that People and Na- 

tion that were the Original Authors of all 

the Fopperies and Trumpery, Errors and 
Superſtition, and the moſt enormous Ab- 
ſurdities in Religion as well as Hiſtory, 

and that were an Enemy to all new Diſco- 
veries.) The Egyptians us'd-to ſay of the 
Greeks, That they were always Children, 

and that they had no Science among them 

that deſery'd the Name of Ancient Know- 

ledge or Learning Me may flill ſay the 

ſame, and with much more Reaſon, f ſuch 

who: neglecting the Ancient Methods and 

| Rules: of Arts and Sciences, and beating 

out new and untrodden Paths, ſtill retain 
and confine thoſe Arts to a State of Infan- 
, wherein. they alſo continue themſelves. 
The only means to remedy this Misfortune, 
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that every Art bath made ſince its firſt In- 


its Perfection and Improvement, as Mr. D. 

has ſince been pleas'd to own, in yielding 

us on this Head ſome Advantage over the 
Ancients . But theſe Experiments them- * 7» hie 
elves are wholly owing to the new Prin- „ oi 
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is to reſtore again thoſe Ancient Rules, and 
diligently to mark and obſerve the Progreſs 


Ixxxv 


vention and Original. Nothing indeed is 10 
more uſeful, than exactly and hiſtorically 1 
to obſerve the gradual Progreſs of Arts and 
Sciences; and in this reſpect the Ancient 
Obſervations may be equally uſeful, as the 1 
Modern. But it is ſo far from being true, 
that in Natural Philoſophy, of which 
Mr. D. is here ſpeaking, we muſt keep or 
retain the old Rules; that twas only to a 
total ſuperceeding of them, and laying 
them afide, and the introducing others in 
their room and ſtead, that all the late Im- 
provements that have been made in Natu- 
ral Philoſophy are due and owing. Tis 
true, that Experiments which require a long 
Tract of Time, have contributed to this 


new Pref. 


ciples that have been introduc'd ; by which 5. 101. 
It the Phænomena and Myſteries of Na- 
ture have been demonſtrated only to de- 


pend on the ſingle Law of Gravity, in 
Conjunction with the Powers of Mecha- 
niſm, and Laws of Motion. But pray 
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what Experiments cou'd, for Inſtance, 


ever be made on Pythagoras's Numbers, or 


Plato's Ideas, or Ariſtotle's Privations, For- 
malities and Abſtractions, when theſe and 
ſuch as theſe were the generally receiv'd 
Principles of Natural Philoſophy ? Philo- 
ſophers now, are ſo far from ſubjecting 
themſelves to the Ancient Rules, that 
they don't ſubmit to the Modern, with- 
out full Proof and Examination; and 
the Carteſians themſelves 3 have p relin- 
-quiſh'd and abandon'd Cartes in a vaſt 
many Particulars. In 2 word, there is 
nothing a certain and immutable, 
but only this Principle of Philoſophy, 
to refer all to a full and impar- 


tial ; Enqui .and ; Examination. . The 


Famous Hiſtorian of the Academy of 
Sciences obſerves, twas upon this Princi- 


ple that this Illuſtrious Society, whom 


Mr. D. may ſafely truſt in thoſe Matters, 
-wou'd not admit of any general Syffem, for 


ear of falling into the Inconventence- of too 
= "baſty and 23 Refolut;ons and -Con- 
i 


tluſrons, which 124 once . eftabliſh'd, ill 


: oppoſe all ſutceeding Truths and Diſcoveries, 
that might either appear, or mere really in- 


conſiſtent with them *. Even in particular 


and Me- Subjects, tho nothing ſhews a greater Ca- 
pacity or larger Extent of Genius, than 
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this Talent of Syſtems; yet the greateſt 


Strength of Judgment, the trueſt Superi- 


ority of Mind and Genius, the higheſt 


Improvement and Exaltation of Human 
Reaſon, is when a Perſon can even riſe 
above his own Syſtem, and entertain a ſe- 


eret Diffidence and Suſpicion of it, as well 


as all others. A e 
Bor new Diſcoveries. in Nature, and 


the moſt Excellent Books and Treatiſes 


containing them, without any other Ad- 
vantages or Ornaments than the being com- 
pos d in the moſt regular and exact Me- 
thod, and wrote with the utmoſt Clearneſs 
and Perſpicuity, is not all we owe to the 
new Philoſophy. To it are alſo due a vaſt 
Number of other Noble Works, and Ex- 
cellent Productions of the Mind, where to 
all the/ natural Beauties of Compoſition 
and Style, to all the Ornaments and Gra- 


ces of a ſimple, eaſy, and natural, but 
a noble and ſublime Eloquence, are alſo ad- 


ded the moſt refin d and exalted Ideas 
and Notions , together with the pro. 
foundeſt Theories and Speculations. Here 
the Search after Truth naturally offers it 
ſelf: And without entring into the Merits 
of the Performance, which don't now fall 


under our Confideration, and only conſi- 
dering its Manner and Turn, or the 
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hend and underſtand the Author's Mean- 


| —äU — 
Art and Skill that ſnines in its Com- 
poſure throughout, to compare it with Pla- 


_ 70's Celebrated Timæus, were only to com- 


pare Light with Darkneſs. Since the more 


one endeavours to apprehend and enter into 
Plato's Thoughts and Reaſonings, the leſs 
ve are able to know or diſcover them ; for 


as he has choſe all his Terms andExpreſſions 

y in Alluſion to Muſick and Harmony, 

281 as one, tho with the utmoſt Inten- 

tion of Mind, fixes a certain and deter- 

min'd Senſe to any of his Sentences and 
Propoſitions, we are immediately loſt again, 

by finding ſome others that deſtroys the 

Idea and Notion we had · before affix d to 

it; ſo that we are reducd either to a blind 

and implicit, and conſequently ſtupid Admi- 

ration, or elſe to an expreſs and profeſs d 

Contempt of him. On the contrary, the moſt 

ſublime and metaphyſical Theories and Rea- 

ſoning of the Author ofthe Sæarchaſter Truth 

being ſtill founded upon Hypotheſes & Sup- 

poſitions, that are themſelves grounded upon 


Principles of an Eternal Truth; and being 


always wrote, not only in the moſt regu- 
lar and exact manner, but alſo with the 
utmoſt Perſpicuity and Elegance, require 
only a due Degree of Attention to appre- 


dvances 
either 
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Wen, 


either in this, or any other of his Boes 
and Writings. . What might not there be 


ſaid of the Graces and Beauties, thoſe: ex- 


je Syſtem of 1 2 Cartes has been illuſtra-· 


"ted and adorn'd by the Immortal Pens, ei- 
10 Wh of thoſe Tor 


ave commented and ex- 
plain'd it, as the Author of the Dialogues 


4 andConverſationsof the Plurality of Worlds; 
dor af [thoſe who by the Privilege 24 

ſame Philoſopby allows its Diſciples and .. 
gr ers, have overturn'd and 

confuted it ; ſuch as the Learned and In- 
genious F. Daniell, Author of the Voyage 


N the World of Des Cartes. 
No is the. Uſe of our Philoſophy 
ely confin d to the Works of Nature, 
but very other Subject and Art have 


reap'd Advantage and Improvement 
. from it; the Pale it, the Bar, Poetry it 
ſelf. Indeed — is of ſo large and 
univerſal Extent, or hath a more general 
Influence over all Sorts of Knowledge and 


Learning, as the prevailing and reigning 
Andolaphy : This. was true of the Anci- 
t, and is much more ſo of the Modern. 
Philoſophy i is like that general Spirit that 
is ſpread and diffuſed through: the Air, 
* all Men breathe in, and partake of 
More: or leſs, without being ſenſible of, or 
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uiſite and inimitable Graces. with which 
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perceiving it: But whereas the Principles 
of the Ancient Syſtems only mutually 
ruin'd-and deſtroy d one another, the gene- 
ral Principle of the Modern Philoſophy, that 
ſubmits every thing to the free and impartial 
Diſcuſſion and Examination of Reaſon, will 
remain and ſubſiſt for ever, is of an eter- 
nal Continuance and Duration. I draw 
hence an Obſervation and Reflection of 
ſome Moment and Importance. Mr. D. 
in his Preface to Horace tells us, That 
Modern Emulation can only fill our Writers 
with Ignorance and Preſumption, or at beſt 
furniſh out a Set of very ſorry and indiſfe- 
rent Authors, "who may poſſibly, if I may 
expreſs it, ſteal into Reputation, but "who 
can never obtain it, but through the Error 
and Ignorance of Men, and that even this, 
ſuch as it is, will be extremely limited and 
con d, and of very ſbort Continuance and 
Strain and Manner, aſſures us, That ſhe - 
don't know by what Fate it was; but ſo it 
is, that in all Ages the writing againſt Ho- 
mer bath hit herto prov'd Yar to the Cha- 
ratter and —— of all ſuch as durſt 
attempt it. In anſwer to this, we might 
take the Liberty to tell Mr. and Madam D. 
That they having confin'd themſelves for 


the Good of the Publick merely to the 


Rank 
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Rank. and Claſs of Tranſlators and "Lui 


mentators, which was never eſteem'd the 
firff or principal Order in the Republick 
of Letters, but rather the moſt. infe- 
rior of all; it does not belong to them to 
paſs a general Judgment and Cenſure upon 


| other Writers, and leaſt of all to decide 


or determine concerning the Reputation 
and Character of Original Authors: But I 
believe 1 had beſt. return them a certain 
Advice and Caution, for their kind Caveat 
and Admonition on this Occaſion. I muſt 


therefore tell them, That ſince the Reſto- 


ration of Learning, that happen'd in the 
laſt Age without Mr. and Madam D. ſeem- 
ing to have obſery d, or taken much notice 
of it; no other Critical Writers will ever 
for the future be eſteemed, but only ſuch 
in whom there appears a Taſte for juſt and 
exact Reaſoning, a fincere Love of Truth, 


; and an equal and impartial Judgment and | 
diſcerning of whatever is good or bad in 


all the different Kinds of Writing they 

ticularly converſe with, and beſtow their 
Pains and Labours upon : But as for thoſe 
who only argue from Teſtimonies and Au- 
 thority, and who uſe and employ their 
Gifts 1 Talents in Reaſoning, to find 
bright and ſhining Beauties in the plaineſt 
ol wh obvious Errors and Miſtakes, 


great 


PW" 
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and deep Myſteries even in the groſ- 
felt and moſt le Faults and Abl 
ties of the Ancients, they will ſoon fall 
into a perfect Contempt and Oblivion, and 
be for ever neglected and forgot, or elſe 
only held and eſteem'd as Authors of the 


ſame Rank and Order in the Belles Lettres, 


and Philological Learning, as Arringa or 
Oviedo, Gellidius and the Profeſſores Conim- 
bricenſes are already in the Philoſophical. 


I IN; it is no eaſy Matter for us to 


N. 7. 


overcome the Prejudices of Education, 
and to embrace and reliſh other Principles 
and Opinions than what we at firſt receiv d 
and were taught. Mr. Boileau, for In- 
ſtance, eaſily and without much Difficulty 
eſpous d the Cauſe of the Modern Phyſicks 
againſt that of the Ancients. Yea, he 
even lent his own Help and Aſſiſtance to 
run down Ariſtotle, and to rally and ex- 
poſe his Philoſophy, whoſe Authority he 
tells us, in his Judgment of Parnaſſus , had 
acquird a Right of Preſcription againſt 
Reaſon and Experience, Whence came it 


then, that he oppoſed the Propoſal was 


afterwards made him of Cxiticizing and 
Examining Homer in the ſame manner, as 


Ariſtotle had been, and on the ſame Prin- 


ciples ? Whence came it that after ſuch a 


Concluſion and Aﬀertion as that above, he 
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ſhow tell us , Thar when Writers hag * ibid. = 
been admir'd for à great Number of Ages, 
was Folly any longer to doubt of the Me- 


rit of ſuch Authors; and that if we did 
nat ſee the Perfeftions and Beauties of their 
Compoſitions and Writings, we muſt not 
therefore conclude they were not there, but 
that only we our ſelves wers hlind? The 
Reaſon was this; Mr. Boilea, when he 
came into the World, found the Modern 
Phyſicks already generally receiv'd and 
eſtabliſh d; but he was Old before they 
begun to apply the ſame Light of Philo- 
ſophy, or juſt and exact Reaſoning to the 
Belles Lettres, Criticiſm and Philology. 
Thus he rather choſe to be known and di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the whimſical and ridiculous 


Name and Title of the Homerical BoileauF, , |... 


than accept of a new Light that preſented it 75 an. per- 


ſelf to him too late. He thought to triumph aul. 


over, and inſult his Adverſaries hy the 
poor and Epithet he gave himſelf of 


the paſſionate Admirer of the Ancients]. | Ibid. 


The Reputation of Homer having begun in 
a very dark and ignorant Age, all ſucceed- 
ing Writers have ſaid and acted one after 
another, juſt as Boileau here does. Ve are 
Nonate Admirers of Homer; but the 
Difference between him and them is, that 
they acted thus, during Ages, wholly ſub- 
ject to the Power and Dominion of Pre- 
pioſſeſſion 
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©. Reaſons'of things, and to admit nothing 
but what is inconteſtably clear and evident. 


poſſeſſion and Prejudice ; and when there 


had not as yet any Inſtance been given 
of an Object of Ancient Eſteem and 


Admiration, that had fallen through the 
mere Force and Power of à juſt and ra- 
tional Criticiſm, and by the mere Dint and 


Strength of ſtrict and exact Reaſoning; 
whereas Boileau himſelf had contributed to 
theRuin andOverthrow of that of Ariſtotle's. 
Wx muſt alſo own, that the Know- 
ledge and Taſte of Geometry, that moſt 
of the paſſionate and exceſſive Admirers of 
the Ancients, have wanted; but which has 


been very much ſtudy'd and improwvd in 


this and the laſt Age, has now much 
accuſtom'd Mens Minds to enter into the 
firſt Principles and Original Notions and 


We ſometimes quote great Geometers in 


our Mathematical Books and Writings, 
and quote them with Honour and Applauſe; 
but it is only to refer to their Illuſtrations 


or Demonſtrations, but never to impoſe 
upon the Reader by their Names and Au- 


thority. Mathematicians never tell us, 
We muſt not examine a Propoſition 


in Geometry after Archimedes , or Sir 


 Tſaac Newton. ' is this Spirit of exact 
and impartial Enquiry and Examination, 
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Niadam P. would 'exclude from a Criticiſm = 
upon Homer, and not without: Reaſon. 


Geometry ſeems to have prov'd but unfor- 


tunate and fatal to that Poet in all Ages; 
and the two moſt conſiderable and learned 


Adverſaries and Criticks of his, that are 
left us among the Ancients, vis. Pythago- 
#as and Plato, were both Geometers. It 
is in this Senſe ſhe has Reaſon enough to 
ſay, and may indeed juſtly exclaim, What 
4 Plague and Judgment, not for Poetry, 


but Homer, is a Geometer? I ought, how- 


ever, to thank Madam D. for the Honour 
ſhe has done me in ſtiling me one; for tho 
the Place and Station I have the Honour 


to fill in the Royal Academy, ſuppoſes me 


to underſtand, and even obliges me to il- 


luſtrate and explain, whatever Diſcoveries 


the greateſt Mathematicians in Europe 
make in all Parts of the Mathematicks; 
yet for all this, I am no more a Geome- 
ter than a Poet; ſince I pretend to 
new Diſcoveries, either in the one or 
the other. But if Madam D. has done 
me this Honour, ſhe has done her ſelf 
no leſs Injury, in delivering it as 
her real Judgment / and Opinion, that 
2 Geometer was incapable of wri- 
ting juſtly concerning Homer; eſpecial- 
ly doing this in ſo abſurd and- ridiculous 
1 | a | 2 man- 
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2 manner, as by attemptirig to rally and ri 
| dicule the principal and moſt - conſiderable 

3 Branch of Human Knowledge, if not 
_— theo one that deſerves the Name | 
and Title: Shou'd fuck a weak Cen- 

ſure and Reflection ever flow d from the 

Pen, or appear d in the Writings of a La- 

dy, that held any Rank or Order, or 

made the leaſt Figure in the Republick of 

Letters. She had certainly forgot the 

= g Lights of the Kaden of Se 

- 4-9 the great Lights of the Academy of Sci- 

T3 N — and ſo juſtly, tho ſevere- 

. ly, Mr. D. her Husband, 

. when he alſo would have rally'd thoſe 

who apply themſelves to phyſical Experi- 

1 ments. Mr. and Madam D. may be al- 

low'd to be ignorant of what they pleaſe; 

= every one ſtudies what they moſt affect, 

8 and what their dwn Genius principally 

leads and inclines them to; and they have 

even diftinguiſh'd themſelves in that Part 

of Learning they have choſe: But it is 

not allow'd, it ought not to be permitted 

ar ſuffer'd any to deſpiſe or ridicule what 

they don't underſtand, and are wholly ig- 

norant of. Beſides, the deepeſt and pro- 

foundeſt Men in all Parts of Learning 

3 have ſtudy d Geometry; and we may alſo 

add, that all the greateſt Scholars and moſt 

«FEE £ | con- 
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e ble Authors, and ſuch as were 
ever eſteem d of the firſt Rank and Order 
in the Commonwealth” of Letters, have 
known mit; as Empeiocles, Hrittle, Era. 
tot hener among the Greeks; Varro and Ni 
gidius among the Romans: and in the laſt 
Age, Joſeph Scaliger and F. Petauiums; 
if we wou'd mention thoſe of the 
French Academy, the late Mr. Meggiriac, 
and the Illuſtrious Mr. "Hue: Biſhop. of 
Auranc hen, ſtill living. I might alſo 
produce Mathemaricians and Geometers 
of the firſt” rate, Who have ex- 
cell'd in, and very much cultivated 
and improv'd' all polite: Learning; ſuch 
as Mr. Fermat, Mr. Bouillaud , Bur- 
rom, Dr. N. allis. Mr. Leibnitæ, Dr. Hal. 
ley. But ſince we are here chiefly con- 
vs with Poetry, I rather chuſe to in- 
ſtance Geometers as have perfectly ſucceeded 
this way, whether" in writing in the Dead 
of Living Languages, as Fracaſtor, Friſch= 
lin, and Mr. Huet, for their Latin Poetry; 
Mr. Malezieu , and Fontenelle, for their 
Superiority - and Excellence in the 
French. I omit inentiohing; that there 
are ſeveral Parts of Learning not to 
be underſtood without. Geometry : 
as Clironology , for Inſtance, without 
| Aſtronomy 3 ; fince it inay be of more 
| H lmpor- 
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Importance here to obſerve, that there 
is this Difference between it and other 
Sciences, that whereas theſe are - ſhut 


up within certain Limits and Bounds; 


Geometry, on the contrary, communicates 
to the Mind of ſuch as ſtudy it, a certain ſuſt- 
neſs and Regularity that extends it ſelf uni- 


verſally to every thing elſe: This Juſtneſs 


and Exadinclz of Mind confider'd a5 anatu- 


nal Diſpoſition and Habit, ſuch as when tra- 


ced to 1ts firſt Source and Principle it reall 


is, is an Advantage and Talent, that inde 


thoſe as are moſt void of it are often apt to aſ- 
ſume and arrogate: But the Study of Geo- 


metry implyinga peculiar Senſeand Love of 


Truth, in ſuch as in earneſt apply themſelves 


to it; and by the general Conſent of al 


proper Judges, this natural Temper and Dif 
poſition of Mind to judge truly of Thi 
being much ftrengthen'd and improv d 


the Help and Aſſiſtance of Geometry, 


it muſt certainly give in all Subjects 
where Reaſoning is concern'd, à rea 
and unconteſted Advantage and Superiority 
to one that has ſtudy' d it, above him 
that hath not. FEythagoras thought ſo, ſince 
he caus'd to be infcrib'd over the Door 


of his Academy, Oude dme cor, 


Let none, ignorant of Geometry, enter here; 
tho” indeed he made Morality more the 
5 | Buſineſs 
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A Freliminary Diſcourſe. 
Buſineſs of his School and Academy, than 
either Mathematicks, or any other Part of 
Learning. Plato, to whom ſome have 
aſcrib'd the former Sentence, has explain'd 
himſelf more at large in the 7th Book of 
his Rep. Thoſe, ſays he, who are born with 
4 Mathematical Genius *, have 1 ally 4 *Aojiaun, 
better Capacity than others, for all manner di n. 
of Leurning. And even thoſe who art cl. vic. 
naturally dull, if they don't acquire 
this Study a greater Capacity for other 
arts of Learning, will at leaft gain thus 


nch, viz. better 3 and a ſtronger 


ment than they bad before, or ever 
cou haue had without this Study, And 


a little lower, having ſaid that the Citizens 
of his Commonwealth ſhou'd not delpife 


Geometry, he adds, that it hath 
fome remote and diſtant, but general 
Influences and . Advantages upon the 
Minds of Men, ups, ultra ipſrus 
propoſiturs , that are very conſiderable, f Ibid. 
1 0 which have a happy Effect upon 
alt otfier Sciences, and Parts of Learn- 
ing; and this to that degree, tis Plato 
who ftill- ſpeaks, that we may ſoon 
perceive à vaſt Difference between one that 
"bas ſtudyd Geometry, and another who is 
ignorant of it. If Plato expreſs d himſelf 
us at 4 Time when Geometry was ſo 
; | H 2 imper- 
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imperfect, and as yet but in its firſt Be- 
ginnings and Infancy; what mayn't we 
now ſay, that tis carry'd to ſo great a 
Height? In effect, Grometry was always 
uſefy] , to render the Mind regular, 
juſt and attentive, | in all its Searches 
ud Enquirics; and erh to inſpire 
it with a Senſe and Love of Truth: But 
it hath acquir d, Fi the Hands of the Mo- 
deerns, and from their Improvements, two 
| ether Qualities that renders it ſtill more 
Lb profitable and... advantageous . to the 
"= » ind, and + infinitely ſuperior to that of 
SA e Ancients, .viz. an abſolute and perfect 
Connection and Harmony in all its Parts, 

= an e ee 


d an 1 wyerfality and Extent in 
MW eue The firſt of thoſe im- 
| prints upon the Minds of thoſe who ſtudy 

; it, a Habit of Order and Regularity, that 
| cou'd not be acquir'd. from the Ancient 
| —_— Geometry, which was neyer reduc d into 
| one Syſtem, or Body; and that, excepting 
the firſt Elements, in which there is nei- 


== ther much Pleaſure. nor Profit, was only 
= compoſed of ſeparate and independent Pro- 
_ 2: ofitions without any certain Union and 

| Connection. But beſides, our Geometry 
x is now become alſo infinite; and this not 
only by the perpetual Uſe it makeg of in- 
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| indeed know very little, or nothing, 


tent, comparatively ſpeaking, ſo limited 
and confin d, yet wearled and fatigued our 


= T I x er. ry 


Ates 


Treatiſe, ; TS certainly a yery bad 


A Bauche Di _ 9 5 ; 


8 = br Wo os Ra Go, 
ded in each of its Solutions, which are = 
now become all general and univerſal ; fo 9 


that thoſe who are ignorant of this Science, [ 


the great Reach, vaſt Depth and Force, 2 
mighty Extent of the Powers and F acul- 
ties of a Human Mind: But there is a 


Geometry, which may more effectuall 
induce young People to its Study than all 
the _ reſt, and that has even already © 
engag'd ſeveral Ladies themſelves; whi 

is, its extreme Eaſineſs and Facility, Geo- 
metry, tho formally of ſo ſmall an Ex- 


greateſt Genius s, and ſtrongeſt Heads; 
whereas the New , tho u and infi- | / 
nite in its Extent ,. not only improves and : 
ſtrengthens, but alſo, by its natural Sim- 
plicity and Facility, . refreſhes and recre- 

rs the Powers al en of the Mind. | 


ws DON 1 approve thoſe Author, who | 
in Works of Morality and Religi ion, 
ox Criticiſm, and the Belles Lettres, "EG 
to write in a; Geometrical Method, as 
Madam D. believ'd I wou'd do in this 


Taſte 


MF 7 FEW 


Taaſte in Compoſttion, to proceed by The- 
coirems, Lemmata, and pee by The 
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SubjeRs that are not Geometrical ;, aud 
indeed fuch as do ſo, taking commonly for 
Axioms doubtful | and obſcure, or Meta- 


| Fe in a large and ge- 


neral, dut falſe in a ak rr and 


* —— it ſo, that the bel Methot ? for he 


finding of Truth, neceſſarily 
them into 


Error. Tis the Soul and Spirit, and not 


the dty Geometrical Form and Method 
* poor tae hoes Books and 
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ork ; but it begirining with an 
uAion, "chit ba " atiefy the 
Reader S Curioſity on this 5 there 
remains Hoch ing further ts EV, but 

onby to deſre Him to calls notice, thit 
Firſt Volume being printed off before 
w M. D.'s Treatiſe of the Cauſes of the 


ad of Tafte, twas for this Reaſon I 


1 nomemtiof of it: but Ido in a 
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: tho! but in a few Places; becauſe I attack- 


ing Homer from Principles of Reaſon , 


and Madam D. defending him only from 


Authorities, we ſeldom meet, or in reality 


much oppoſe one another. Beſides, her 


laſt Book being only a Repetition of the 


Remarks ſhe had already printed upon the 


Iliad, and whereas, inſtead of adding 
any new Beauty and Force to them, 
ſhe has only contracted and abridg'd them, 
by which means they ſeem to have loſt 
much of both; I choſe to attack them 
rather, as they occur in her firſt Work, 


where they appear to more Advantage, 
and with greater Strength and Luſtre. 
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mon, | Counſellor of the Court 
and Embaſſics of the King of 
Pruſſia, to the Author of tlie 
Critical Hiſtory of the Republick of 
"Letters. © Containing a judg- 


ment and Character of Abbe 
© Terracon'sCritical Di ſſertation upon 
Homers Thad.” Tranflated from 
Tome 11 ith of 1225 Cine, Ne: 15 


23 


iS 6G: 


* A7 R thanking 5010 wo ah Honbür 5 


of your Remembrance, and your 

* Goodneſs in inſerting” any Diſſertations 
* of mine in your Learned and Curious 
828 © Journal, I defire the Favour, if you pleaſe, 


to publiſh in your next Volume whatfollows: 


"oy Mr. Abbe Terracon's Book, which I have 
© juſt now perus'd, is indeed an Excellent 
985 piece of Criticiſm. If the Author had 
* only been a great Geometer, I doubt he 
© coud never have publiſſi d ſo finiſh'd. 4 
has Work, as this he 155 oblig'd us with, rela- 
„ ting to the Controverſy now depend- 
ing about Homer; and in general, con- 
* cerning the iert of Ancient and Mo- 
1 dern Authors. To ſucceed in ſo great 
4 2 Deſign as this, twas neceſſary to 
Ou to the * 7 a * and 


er Philo- 
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J « philoſopher, an Excellent Taſte, a vaſt 
a Fund of Erudition, ' and alſo to enter in- 
to ſo profound a Diſcuſſion of ſeveral Parts 
of Learning, as bur few Perſons are capa- 
« ble of. 
- © But there is noching that has ſo much 
„ charm'd me in his Book, as that Equity 
* and Impartiality he ſhews to the Ancients, 
© to whom he aſcribes all the Merit and Re- 
—_ : -" putation they juſtly deſerve. © 
2 3 „ * This d ee 8 - artacks, 
1 | | roperly ſpeaking, but a Number 
=_ | 2 Amtes ef the Ancients. Moſt of 
=_ ; * thoſe who ſpeak with Efteem of chem, 
—_— . Fand find in their Books Beauties that 
—_ © perhaps had ftill lain conceal'd, and 
3 3 * beet undiſcover d, had they not reach d 
| # 5 i our own Times, have confin'd their Ad- 
15 : __  _ -* miration for the iad of Homer, for In- 
: ** ance, to the-Sweetneſs and Harmony of 
* its Verſe; to the natural and ſimple Turn 
* of the Stile ; laftly, to the Advantage this | _ 
0 & Poet had to be, as twere, an Original Au | © 
4 thor, and draw out of his own Fund all 
55 ec I thoſe Treaſures, which furniſh'd Ariforle 
a - wich all the ſeveral Parts of his Poetical 
L . 
If all the Rules, which this Syſtem con- 
* t ins, are not ſo juſt and ſure, as was once 
3 4 thought and -imagin'd , the Work ſtill de- 
- 4 -* ſerves to be eſteem d; and ſo much the 
—_ |; more, as he had no prior Model to fol- 
iS 6 0 low or copy after. The Bulk of Ho- 
Eo: = Gs ee Friends and Adwirers never e 
that 


*% 


# 


* Rog 3 s Lett er. 
47 tha that Epic Poetry, „ which ow'd its firſt 


s 4 Birth — Original to him, then allo re- 
*. ceiv d its laſt Fiailbing and Perfection; 
** they were content to affirm, That it was no 


* ſmall Glory for him, to have been the firſt 
Inventor 'of 


bock us in the Liad, upon the account of 
the Rudeneſs and Simplicity of the Ancient 


„ Manners and Cuitoms of the Age he liv'd- 


in. 


5 . Celebrated Moderns of Ge Ks found 
Learning, whoſe Admiration for Homer 
« went further. Theſe laſt maintain tain d, 
* that Hamer had attain d ſuch a Degree of 


perfection, as thoſe that firſt ee chis 
be Sort of Writing can never reach. 


One js at a. loſs. to 7 — 


4 < Perſons. of their Knowledge gud Senſe: 


cou d have carried Prejudice or ſuf= 


| « fee it. to have had fo much the Aſcendane 


© over them. Some indiſcreet and too 2023 

7 +; lous Admirers and Defenders of the Mo- 
4. derns, might poſſibly, by treating the A 
* cients with too much Contempt, partly con- 


| « tribute to this Exceſs of Prejudice in them: 
We know very well what are the Conle- 
2 cc quences of warm Diſputes ; when we are 


& angry, and think we have juft Reaſon to 
complain of the * — done an Author, 
e! is es» Dent n . Vindi- 
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this Manner of Writing; and 
© excusd ſeveral Things that. now juſtly. 


ru true, that in Base and” Belen; 
* and perhaps elſewhere, there were ound 
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. "cating Mics aſcribe more perfections and 
* » * © Beauties to him, than elſe, had we been in 
n cooler Temper, we wou d ever have al- 
Wed him : 5 
e The Reading of the moſs Beautiful and ; 
e Witty Compoſitions of the Moderns, gives, 
ce gtis true, 2 great Idea and Notion of the 5 
«Ancients. ' We diſcover, that the firſt are | 
Lare very much indebted to the laſt, and = 


c often, What pa have moſt touching and | 
* affecting, is only borrow'd from them: 
; 2 „But we muſt "be blind, if we don't alſo 8 
| rceive certain Beauties peculiar to them, I 
4 nting in the other. And what more 5 
| needs chere, to prevent our becoming 7-6 
. « blind and exceflive Admirers, either of the [; 
4 nie or of the other? 7 nn £ 
| As for Abbe Terracon, he does the Gab c 
ce and Roman Orators' and Hiſtorians Juſtice. || > « 
7 If he gives any Advantage for Lyrick Poe- 60 
to Mr. Ls Mothe above Horace, tis on- ce 
. _ 4 -- ly with reſpect to Morality. He has op- c 
=_ posd no . Poem to Virgils Aneidi. cc 
/ e have allo Reaſon to think; that if ge « 
Y xy had had Occaſion'to mention his Georgicks, | « 
4 «x Work which, in the Opinion of the moſt 60 
; | Learned, excels the <Eneids; heiwon'd'ihave - | « 
= 4 pc e of it wich great Advantage A 1 « 
—_ there appears neither Party nor Paſſion 1 EF 
_ 5 bis Criticiſm. © He explains himſelf in a 
_ | - 0 clear and-el e Manner; ſupports what CE, 
.- F pe ſays with ftrong and ſolid Reaſoning, I « 

> x This is all that Ean' be deſired; ' Thoſe who 

_— Lats” 'exempt from Prejudice, can expect no 

88 „ © wp more. 
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more. What Compaſs of Knowledge, and 
Extent of Genius, does he give to Virgil? 
* And to do this Author Juſtice, is there 
any whoſe Glory approaches his? Since 
the Days of Auguſtut, to our on no Per- 
* formance has yet equall'd that of the . 
i neidi. Yet thoſe are inferior to the Geor- 
e gicks, in the Opinion of the greateſt Judges. 
** What I have here ſaid of Prejudice, 
calls ro my Mind two Obſervations'Fchink 
Lit not amiſs to communicate to you. Mr. 
Boileau, in his Critical Reflexions upon 
* Longinus, N. 8. after having given à ſhore 
oF Abſtract of the firſt Ode of Pindar, ob- 
© ſerves that this Paſſage in the Ode, the 
vat Wildt or Defarts' of Heaven, -whbin Day 
begins, is perhaps one of the greateſt and 
«,foblimeſt Expreſſions we meet with in 
poetry. Let tis certain, that none of the 
* Ancients, nor Pindar himſelf, ever believ d 
© that this Paſſage contain d any thing extra- 
_ © ordinary in it. The Ancients, and eſpe- 
* cially the Poets, when ſpeaking of the 
Stars accommodating: themſelves .to® the 
= common and vulgar: Ideas, could not find 
in this Paſſage of Pjndar that wn, f and 
« ſublime,which Boileau firſt diſcover' d. They, 
* eſpecially che groſſer Vulgar, imagin'd 
te that the Night ſow'd and, as it were, ſtrew'd 
* the Heavens with Stars, & that when it Went 
off, it carried them along with its Shades back 
e again into the Ocean; or elſe that the Sun, 
© beginning its Courſe, chac'd and expell'd 
them tlience. > Tis thus Horace, in his 5th 
Sat. B. 1. O. 9. ſays, in a pleaſant manner, 
1 ; g * Jam 
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- And 04 22. Book 3. at che End, he er- 
5 — fognr dhe Phebur, | . 
1 222 & himlelf-in the ſame wan. 
f x-- FW rede, ren cadentia Siders Soom. L 
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| TO, Fr” Pinder having then, conform to this Vul- 


1 5 4 r _—_ faidin Ade, that when Day 
| — he — — as the common. | 
= 3 were md to expreſs themſelves, | - 
=” 16 Time he wrote: And never either! 
. | 5 or pretended to that Sublime, Mr. 
5 _ © © Boileaw here aſcribes to him. 
F. -Boubours,, in his Art d. bien penſer, 
1 * Dial. 2. P. 2. of the An flerd. Edit. com- 
Ta E pares the Paſſage of Horace, 
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Wen Defend par nos Roi. 


fe finds in the Latin Poet a more Noble 

&© Figure, and à bolder Turn; but that of 

© the French more natural and fine: He adds, 

that both are very Noble and Sublime. 

Abbe Pellegrin, in the Preface prefix'd to 

his Excellent Tranſlation of Horace's Odes, 
* alſo compares this Paſſage with Malberb's 

© Stanza, and declares in Favour of the La- 
tin Poet; and thinks, that with reſpect to 

© the Great and Sublime, the ' Reman has 

* the Advantage over the French one; yet I 

A date be poſitive, that Horace, in expreſ- 

© ſing himſelf thus, never deſign d any thing 

i © of that Sublime our two Authors find 
OL? = Shar ³·ꝛ w rm eino IT. 

g eln the roch Ode of his 24 Book; this 

4 poet tells us, that Pembea was cut in Pieces 
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a by Agave her Mother, Ino and Antinoe her 
= | © Aunts, for having too cufiouſſy pry d into, 


wi and obſerv'd the Myſteries ' of | Bacchus, 

0 * This is all the Fable informs us of Pentbea, 
1 © 25 we may fee in the zd B. V. 10. ot 
* © the Metam: yet to expreſs this Tragical 
* * Death of Penrbes, Horace employs à Figure, 


e „ 
* * and ſays that the Palace of Penchea' was de- 


by W 
= —— fectaque Pemtbe? N 
+59 +  Disjes non Levi (or, non Leni) 7 


k. Tarreron explains chis Paſlage literally | 


<thus, I will add, fays he, in a new Tranſport 


** the 


Ex 2 Eifent veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 


endes 3 4 W Sa - 
„that were not acquainted with the 
ight be apt to think, upon the Authori- 
ty of this Verſion, that Penthed's Houle had been 
* overturned; whereas this Paſſage of Horars 2 on- 
y fo be underſtood of her Tragical Death. "The _ 
< Poetical Figure the Poet here uſes, is alſo found'i 


e ſeveral other or Places of his'Writirios.” kme? 


SB ately after the. Paſſage now cited; he expreſſes Li. 
< curgus's Death by Exitium Licurgi; ; and elſe- 
6. 32 he ſays, Cecidat: Fenn Chimera, for 2. 
<. cidit! Chimar „ ? 2 19 
«Tis ly. the fame i in the Paltige VIM * 
4 bo express how Kings and Princes are equally ſub- 
& jeg to ney with the meaneſt of their RT 
7 ofthe fo fays, 9 4 ND. Rn the Palaces 
f : as t tages of the laft. 
Now 2 n in this, . and 


” 


64 common Figure, /in my Opinion nothing ery | 


e Noble or Sublime; and to ſpeak all I think, n 


indeed any ching Eine: - The Turn which fal. 


« herbe gives it, in my judgment, is much happier 
& and far ſuperior. But then we muſt alſo own, 
< that in ſo melancholy a Declaration as this of . 
ce face is to all Mankind, the Sublime was no way 
cc proper ; on the ontrary, i it had occurrd here, 
te *rwou'd have been vicious and unnatural, and ap- 


« peard in 4 wrong place. What we have now 


te Obſeryd, ſhews how neceſſary it is, when ever 
ee we undertake to explain any of the Ancients, 
et never to loſe out of Sight the Ideas and Notions 
& that generally obtain d and prevaild when they 
5 © wrote. Without this Caution, if the leaſt Pre- 
<« poſſeſſion occurs, and mixes with our 3 
7e tions, we ſhall pre<ntly fancy we find imagina 
* Betti and Excellencies in them, without 
| « juſt and ſolid e ee Sc. Ian, SIR, © 
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